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STUDY COURSES FOR PARENTS 


Or all schools of religion the home school is the most 
influential. While the literature of religion exerts an wn- 
measured influence in determining the ideas and ideals of 
each successive generation, more potent even than the writ- 
ten word in any or all of its forms is the influence of par 
ents upon their children during the years of infancy, ehild- 
hood, and youth. However efficient in religious education 
the institutions of religion may become,—and it is a 
cause for deep rejoicing that constant increase in effec- 
tiveness is in process—the life of the family will without 
doubt continue to be as it has been in the past the most 
important factor in religious education. 

Byer since Robert Raikes began his efforts in behalf of 
the moral reclamation of the neglected children of Glou- 
cester in 1780,—a date commonly accepted as marking the 
beginning of the modern Sunday school—the evangelical 
churches have been more and more giving attention to the 
moral and spiritual nurture of children. There has been no 
more significant development in the past century and a 
half than the changing attitude of the church toward child- 
hood and the gradually increasing emphasis placed upon 
the importance of religious education. The increase of 
interest and the progress made in this field in the past 
twenty-five years have been truly remarkable. 

While the relation of the home to the nurture of children 
in religion and their training in morals have not been en- 
tirely overlooked, the evangelical churches have done very 
little either in the way of educating parents for the intelli- 
gent discharge of their duties in the nurture and training 
of their children or in preparing the materials for use by 
such extra-church agencies as have interested themselves 
in this service. Recent years have witnessed an awaken- 
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ing to the importance of providing the means by which 
parents may inform themselves, through reading and study, 


on the principles and methods of religious nurture and 


moral training. For several years various groups of those 
engaged professionally in the work of religious education 
have’ studied the problem of courses for parents. One such 
group has been composed of a considerable number of men 
and women in affiliation with the Sunday-school boards and 
the Sunday-school editorial departments of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. A series of textbooks for parents’ classes has been 
planned of which the present volume is the first. 

Parents and Their Children is an introductory manual 
for parents’ classes. Such classes may meet on a week after- 
noon or week night or on Sunday as a part of the Sunday 
school. As adults they may be affiliated with the Adult 
Department. As parents of Cradle Roll children or of be 
ginners they may form a part of the Cradle Roll Depart- 
ment or Beginners’ Department. If it is not possible for 
them to attend the sessions of the Church School they may 
be recognized as in affiliation with the Home Department. 
The particular form of organization is not of prime import- 
ance. Of the very highest importance is it that as many as 
possible of the parents of every community shall be en- 
listed in codperative study of the all-important problems of 
the Christian nurture and training of their children. 

Tur EDITORS. 


i ome” 
a 


HOW THE BOOK GREW 


For years there has been an insistent demand for a book 


that might be used by groups of parents who have little 


time for reading but who want “something practical” to 
help them meet the everyday problems of the Christian 
nurture of their children. There are many books already 
in print—the authors read at least “a five-foot shelf” of ex- 


- cellent books—on moral and religious education, child psy- 


chology, play, kindergarten and Montessori work. But most 
of them deal with only one age or one phase of child life; 


_ besides, they are too long and too technical for most moth- 
ers. The thorough reading of all these books brought out ‘ 


very clearly the fact that there is substantial agreement in > 


the theory and principles of child nature and nurture. 

Of great value to the authors as source material were ob- 
servations made through the years in many, many homes. 
These visits included a return in memory to the home where 
solutions of some knotty problems arising from a deter- 
mined and often “difficult” small person had been observed 


from the inside! There were talks, too, with many moth- » 


ers, individually and in mothers’ meetings, about specific 


- questions here included. 


Special acknowledgment is gladly made of the intelligent 
and willing codperation of a Sunday-school class of mothers 
now rearing their growing families, with whom the material 
was discussed on twelve successive Sundays. 

At this stage the manuscript was sent to several mothers 
in different parts of the country who were proving especially 


successful in the training of their own children. Their. 


v 


criticisms of fact, of method, and of emphasis, their sugges- 
tions for additional topics, and their living illustrations 
were valuable additions. 
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Finally, a mother with three children at that time in 
high school went over every word in the light of her ex- 
perience—recent but far enough past to give a perspective— 
and, as collaborating author, contributed several valuable 
sections. 

Some of the situations are generalized, but none of them 
are “made up.” There is not an imaginary child in the 
book, nor a method that has not been tried and proved. Its 
authors dedicate it to the real fathers and mothers of real 
children with the hope that it will be of real help in de- 
veloping the kingdom of God out of the precious child ma- 
terial in the homes of Christian parents. 

THE AUTHORS, 


CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF PARENTHOOD 


Can you imagine a world without any children in it? 

Some people live in what amounts to such a world—office 
or warehouse or factory all day, meals in a Ttestaurant or 
hotel or boarding house, “home” in an apartment or club, 
with grown-ups to talk to or play with or work for. Some 
people seem to like it, others think they like it for a while; 
but most of them are happiest when someone who lives 
‘in a real home asks them to come in and play with the 
children. Just suppose the world should get so busy with 
its “work” that no one “wasted time” on children! How 
long would there be any world of human beings? 


THE Worw’s Most ImporTANT WoRK 


It is perfectly obvious that the human world cannot con- 
tinue into the future without children; and it is just as 
obvious that there cannot be children without parents! 
Moreover, the kind of children out of which the world of 
the future is to be made depends on the kind of parents, 
because parents give their children not only life itself but 
the most important part of their care and training. 
Parents have the most important work in the world. v 
Of course, there are other kinds of work which we con- 
sider important, and which are so indeed. We could not 
get food from one part of the country to another without 
ships and railroad trains and bridges. The engineers who 
plan and make the ships and the locomotives and the 
bridges realize how many human lives depend on their 
work, and they spend long years of training that they may 
do their work well. We should think a man insane who 
would try to build a railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
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without any preparation but a “natural instinct for hand- 
ling tools and making things.” He wouldn’t begin to get 
ready for such an enterprise without that instinctive apti- 
tude, but he trains that aptitude until he acquires skill — 
and efficiency. Yet how many parents whom you know have 
any other qualification for caring for little bodies and souls 
except that they are “fond of children” or that they hap- 
pen to have them? 


SUCCEEDING AS A PARENT 


Many parents who truly love their children fail to get 
the joy and satisfaction of feeling that they are really 
successful with them. Sometimes they look enviously at 
some family of their acquaintance, in which the children 
are healthy, obedient, and well-behaved, and think, “If — 
only my children were like the Jones’s!” Sometimes mother 
will say with wonder to her childless but child-loving 
neighbor: “Johnny is always so happy and contented with 
you, Mrs. Smith, and he likes to come and see you. I wish 
he would mind me as well as he does you.” It is true 
there is a difference in children to start with, and the — 
Jones children’s father may have bequeathed them a 
stronger body, and their mother a more placid disposition; 
yet Johnny has the same inheritance when he is fretting 
at his mother as when he is playing contentedly in Mrs. — 
Smith’s sewing room. Like practically everything else in 
the world, success in bringing up children is a matter of 
knowing how, and skill is something that can be learned. 

In any art or profession one has to learn just two things: 
the material one has to work with and what to do with it. — 
The artist must know form and color, light and shade, 
crayons and oil or water colors; then he must learn how 
to put his colors on canvas to work out the dream of | 
beauty he sees, The machinist must know iron and steel 
and how to use the right tools. Anyone who works with 
children must know them—their nature, capacities, and 
the laws of their growth—and he must know how to give 
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them what they need for their bodily and mental and 
‘spiritual growth. These two great essentials for parents 
to know are usually called, in the books that tell about 
them, child nature and child nurture, 


THe NATURE OF THE CHILD MATERIAL 


One of the first facts to reckon with is that children 
differ tremendously in their nature and possibilities. While 
many of these differences are due to training and surround- 
ings, every parent with more than one child knows that 
there are unalterable differences in the very make-up of 
children. The surroundings and training in the same 
home are practically the same for all the children in it, 

yet one is always making things with hands or tools, while 

another generally hits the nail on his thumb instead of 
the one he is driving. Quite as likely as not the latter 
child is constantly drawing pictures or making up little 
tunes to sing. Even greater are the differences in children 
of different families. Some are quick and eager to do and 
learn multitudes of things; others are feeble-minded.’ The 
ignorant parent of the slow-witted child who says ag- 
gressively to his neighbor, “My child is just as good as 
yours,” is at least vaguely aware that his ape is dif- 
ferent! 

How are we going to know the possibilities there may be 

in the children for whom we are responsible? Can we 
not make anything we wish out of any child if only we 
give him the right training? While most parents drift 
along without trying to find what their children have pos- 
sibilities of becoming, a great many are trying to make 
them do the impossible and are being disappointed in the 
results. 


INHERITANCE 
One of the happy facts in the way the world is run is 


that unless parents are feeble-minded or incapacitated by 
illness or immorality, they have an advantage over anybody 
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else in the world in dealing with their own children. That 
is because your children are more like you, or your parents 
or grandparents or uncles and aunts or relatives further 
back, than they are like anybody else. You have better 
opportunities for knowing the capacities that should be 
cultivated, the struggles that need sympathetic help and 
understanding, the weaknesses and danger points, than 
anyone who has not lived with the persons who have the 
same family inheritance. When one mother insisted that 
her tiny son share his cakes and toys with a visitor, telling 
him it would make him happier, he soon came to her say- 
ing: “Mother, when will I begin to feel happier? I don’t!” 
The visiting mother laughed, but this child’s mother recog- 
nized the beginnings of what had been allowed to develop 
the child’s great-uncle into a grasping miser. Who else 
could have realized the long struggle the child must be 
helped to win? 

Perhaps no one but you knows the secret and stifled 
ambition of your own mother to “be a poet” or remembers 
how your father used to spend his rare holidays from his 
machinist’s trade in hunting the woods for a certain 
flower remembered from his boyhood. When he found it 
he took it with a shy sort of triumph to the botany pro- 
fessor, who exclaimed with delight over the rare Linnea 
whose existence in the locality was unsuspected. Surely 
no one else can so well understand the shyness and the 
enthusiasms of your son who is “different from the other 
fellows.” You may force him to be a carpenter or you 
may encourage him to be another John Burroughs, 


Tur LAws oF HEREDITY 


The scientific laboratories have patiently worked out a 
number of facts, proved beyond any possibility of mistake. 
These should be known by every Christian parent. The study 
of inheritance is one of the most romantic and fascinating 
of all the “true fairy tales” of scientific research. The 
whole story is well worth reading (see the bibliography at 
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the end of this chapter), but some of the laws have a very 
‘practical application in helping you know what you may 
expect from your own children and what is impossible to 
them. 

- For one thing it is certain that, different as your children 
‘may be from each other, they will develop no traits that 
may not be found somewhere in the line of the ancestry of 
either father or mother. You may frequently have said, 
“Billy is the very image of his Grandfather Williams,” or 
that “Jane’s red hair has skipped two generations.” If 
you were to go further, you could trace the shape of their 
noses and mouths and thumbs, and even the little shrug 
that means a temper storm brewing. But the possible com- 
binations are infinite and mean that no child can be treated 
as you would an arithmetic “example” by just adding and 
subtracting the different qualities ‘inherited. Suppose all 
your children have inherited some one characteristic in 
common—for instance, musical ability. If one has also a 
dogged persistence from his mother, and another has in- 
stead the quick versatility of.an almost forgotten great- 
grandmother, the musical education of the two will, to say 
the least, call for different methods, and the part that 
music will play in the life of each will also be different. — 


ACQUIRED CHARACTEB 


It is also certain that we need not fear and may not hope 
for the “transmission of acquired characteristics.” The 
father who lost a limb in the war does not fear that his 
ehild will lack the normal number, nor need he fear that a 
fair little daughter will show on her cheek the black mark 
that gunpowder left on his own. On the other hand, the 
man with violent temper may expect that one or more of 
his children will inherit it. While he may have succeeded 
in bringing that temper under splendid control, the child 
who inherits the temper will inherit also, not the self-, 
control, but only the capacity for it. The child will con-, 
quer himself only by his own efforts. The father, in the, 
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light of his. own experiences, may be able to show him how; 
but that is education, not inheritance. It seems to many 
that if only the laws of heredity were so arranged that 
we might pass on to our children the results of our striving 
and achieving, it would be a greater incentive to our own 
living. But in that case all the unlovely acquired traits 
would be inexorably passed on too, and the parent who 
makes an honest reckoning may usually be grateful that 
his children do begin eexactly where he did. Otherwise, 
with what a miscellaneous inheritance we might load 
them up! And the striving and achieving does go to form 
the great. social inheritance that is the common spiritual 
wealth available to all children. 


PRENATAL INFLUENCE 


Many mothers make an absolutely useless attempt to — 
shape the nature of the child by conscious prenatal infiu- ; 
ence. Healthy development is as essential before as after 
birth, and it may be possible that the nutriment. afforded 
the unborn child helps determine which characteristic 
shall win out in a sort of struggle for existence in the de- 
veloping individual. We do not know. 

We do know that the mother is the unborn child’s en- 
vironment. She affects it directly only by the quality of 
her blood, which is always separated from that of the child 
by a delicate membrane through which nourishment and 
oxygen pass as through a fine strainer. Happiness, self- 
control, worry, petulance, hate, all affect the temperature, 
the chemical make-up, and the nourishing quality of the 
mother’s blood. Alcohol, lead poison, certain drugs, and 
the poisons of syphilis and gonorrhea pass through this 
membrane and hinder normal growth, so that malforma- 
tions and abnormal development may result. The tubercle 
bacillus does not seem to be able to pass through this 
membrane, so tuberculosis is not inherited; but the weak- 
ened blood supply may produce a child with less than nor- 
mal resistance to the germs lying in wait for all of us. 


Pa eg > 
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The mother who diligently practices the piano lessons she 
did not have opportunity for in childhood in the hope that 
she may thus “make her child musical,” will have a musical 
child if—and only if—in the apportionment of inheritance 
it chances to receive her own actual though undeveloped 
musical capacity or that of some other ancestor. No child 
is “marked” with any taste or aversion of the mother unless 
the mother’s peculiarity was inherent and made noticeable 
only by the state of her physical and mental health. 


UNDEVELOPED LEGACIES 


It must not be forgotten that many possibilities have 
never been developed in your ancestors. Long ago a four- 
year-old boy was punished for “wasting time in drawing 
pictures” by being forbidden to make pictures on his 
slate for a whole year! That repression was so strong that 
the boy never tried again, although in late manhood he 
occasionally made a humorous little sketch in a letter. 
But that heritage of talent, latent in no one knows how 
many Puritan ancestors, was handed on through his sister 
to all her children, two of whom are now making their 
living entirely by pencil and brush. 

These facts show what an almost incalculable range of 
possibilities as well as limitations is latent in every normal 
child. Suppose there is no “genius” in a child’s ancestry, 
nor even any “special talent’: if that ancestry had no 
serious defects or abnormalities of body or brain, and the 
child is healthy, that child is perfectly good material from 
which to develop the race of the future, its civilization, and 
the righteousness of the kingdom of God. Shakespeare 
had no known genius in his ancestry; his superlative genius 
consisted in possessing all possible normal characteristics 
in perfect balance. The worth of the individual child, to 
himself and to his fellows, will depend on how thoroughly | 
his desirable possibilities are developed, while undesirable i. 
traits are allowed to perish. Not all the possibilities in 
any child, even the most moderately endowed, can be de- 
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veloped in one lifetime, so parents and teachers must 
choose and help them choose. 

It is in the homes of the nation that the parents deter- 
mine to what sort of an environment these little growing 
individuals shall learn to fit themselves. Progress in 
national ideals and character is not inevitable; it must be 
worked for. If enough children grow up to-day in homes 
in which selfishness and bullying and brutal indifference 
actually bring more satisfaction than gentleness ‘and cour- 
tesy and generosity, the ugly ideal will be the one in 
effect in the nation thirty years from now. Whether the 
American ideal continues to be chivalrous respect to 
womanhood or becomes a superficial gallantry of manner, 
covering coarse lewdness, depends on what children learn 
in their own homes. 


CHILDREN AND HoMES 


There are many children who have parents who earn 
money to feed and clothe them, who have a house to live in 
and a doctor when they are sick, who have never known ~ 
the first element of a home, The foundation of a home is © 
love and understanding by the parents of each other and — 
of their children. Love of each other is the indispensable 
reason for marriage. It is possible to lose it if its conditions 
are not maintained. To even the most frivolous and seem- 
ingly irresponsible girl and young man parenthood brings a 
wonder gift of love. This too may be stifled. But the love | 
is there, and any parents who will shall find the supply is 
inexhaustible for all life’s demands. Understanding, on 
the other hand, may be said never to come without effort 
and always to come if the effort is sincere and steadfast. 
The supreme purpose of our intelligence is to enable us to 
live successfully. Successful parenthood, not “business,” . 
is the pinnacle of living, and it demands the supreme ap- | 
plication of intelligence by both parents. The child’s } 
existence depends on mothering; his complete development | 
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‘depends on mothering being supplemented by affectionate 
and intelligent fathering. ’ 

The hope of the kingdom of God, toward which civiliza- 
tion gropes, is that there shall be no homeless ehildren, 
and among those who bear in themselves an inheritance of 
valuable possibilities, no childless homes. 


For Strupy AND DIsScuUssION 


1. Make out a list of individual traits in your family 
and its ancestry on both sides as far as you can trace. In- 
clude in this capacities that were never developed. 

2. Which of these traits are desirable, to be looked for 
and encouraged in your own children? What special oppor- 
tunities are you providing to stimulate them? 

; 3. Which are undesirable? If you have seen any traces 
of these, how are you counteracting them? 

4. Which are strong forces that can be directed either 
to desirable or undesirable ends? (For example, temper, 

stubbornness, a tendency to dream.) 

5. What traits, so far as you can trace, are lacking on 
both sides of the inheritance? Have you been trying to 

develop any of these by insisting on study or practice? 
With what result so far? 

6. What difference in the selection of ancestral traits 
do you find in the natures of your several children? What 
differences are you making in their nurture? 

7. What is the purpose of the life that you are training 
your children to fulfill? 


Books TO READ é 


Parenthood and Race Culture, C. W. Saleeby, M.D., Edin- 
burgh (Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909). An elementary textbook 
on eugenics by one of the world’s leading physicians and 
scientific men, in clear, readable, and lofty style. A com- 
bination of scientific accuracy and a passion for right- 
eousness which is inspiring. Should be read by all pastors 
and leaders of parents’ classes. The chapter on “Race 
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Poisons: Alcohol” gives the most vital argument possible 
for effective prohibition. 

Towards Racial Health, Norah H. March (American 
edition, Dutton, 1919). “A handbook on training of boys 
and girls, parents, teachers, and social workers.” Indis- 
pensable for the teacher of the parents’ class.and will be 
read with great profit by all parents who have the equiva- 
lent of a high-school background. Many practical and 
detailed suggestions by an accurate authority. 

Being Well Born, Michael Guyer (Bobbs Merrill: Com- 
pany). A soundly scientific, interesting, and complete 
statement of the way life begins, develops, and Mpegs 3 
its characteristics to new generations. 

Character Training in Childhood, Mary S. Haviland 
(Small, Maynard and Company). A thoroughly reliable 
and delightfully written book. Sections one and two of the 
first chapter have special reference to the topics discussed 
‘herein. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PHYSICAL WELL-BEING OF CHILDREN 


THERE were about twenty of them—boys and girls whose 

nearest birthday was six—being promoted from the Be- 
ginners’ to the Primary Department. As they stood before 
the altar with their beribboned diplomas they looked like 
a flower garden. But a trained pair of eyes would have 
‘noticed slight blemishes in those blossoms which might 
spoil the fruit before it ripened. . 
_ That little girl with the wonderful, long, shiny curls has 
deep rings beneath her eyes. She laughs, and the black- 
ened and crumbling teeth tell the tale of too much candy— 
hence indigestion. Perhaps the kidneys are already af- 
fected. That bright-eyed little boy who jerks his head and 
-grimaces unconsciously has nerves that are sadly tangled 
and jangled before he even starts to school. One feels” 
sure that he is allowed a light to sleep by. Probably he 
has been taken to the “movies” in the evening since his 
earliest infancy or waked up whenever company wanted 
to see-him. Perhaps he has coffee if he wants it. It may 
be he needs glasses. 

That tiny, angular tot with the thin legs, pasty skin, and 
strings of pale, lifeless hair—one can almost smell the 
fried things she has to eat! Chronic constipation has 
already settled upon her. There is a little mouth breather 
who needs tonsils and adenoids removed without delay. 
He might never have developed them if he had not been 
given the deadly pacifier. 


Heattuy Basirs AND AILING CHILDREN 


Look over any group of children and you will find only 
19 
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a minority perfectly well and healthy. Yet the records 
show that at least ninety out of a hundred babies born, 
including those born of sick or imperfect parents, start 
with perfectly healthy bodies. 

Why should there be any children who start handicapped 
with physical or mental imperfections or inheritable de- 
fects? Ten out of a hundred are far too many. If every 
child is to have its birthright, his parents must be physi- 
cally sound. In some States before a marriage license is 
issued both parties must appear before an examining 
physician and get a health certificate. Persons with cer- 
tain inheritable defects or those suffering with race poisons 
“that cause imperfect development of offspring cannot be 
licensed to marry. This may seem severe to the individual; 
but looking ahead to the future of the race, it is the duty 
of the State to protect both society and the unborn—the 
unborn from the misery resulting from tainted blood; so- 
ciety from the menace of such ofispring—the feeble-minded 
and diseased and criminal—and from the-burden of caring 
for them. At the same time a safe and comfortable main- 
tenance should be provided for these persons in segregated 
groups, where they cannot reproduce their kind. Better 
still, a simple operation at the expense of the State, by 
making reproduction impossible, would give such persons 


the opportunity to live normal lives, under supervision, j 


without endangering the race. The expense of attacking 


this problem in this way would diminish greatly in one : 


or two generations, while now the cost of caring for the 
defectives and delinquents from inheritable causes increases 
from year to year, and the suffering of which this expense 
is only a slight indication is immeasurable and in- 
describable. 

But given a healthy baby to start with, it is surely 
possible for him to be kept well and to grow into a healthy 
child—if those who care for him know how. What is the 
least that anyone with the responsibility of a young baby 
should know? 
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Tue ELEMENTS OF THE PHYSICAL CARE OF THE CHILD 


These are food, air and light, shelter and clothing, and 
the formation of proper physical habits. The most success- 
ful experts in infant care in the whole country have con- 
tributed their skill to the government, and anyone may 
obtain the best of advice free of charge by writing to the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington for the appropriate 
pamphlet. (See list at end of chapter.) There are also 
several leaflets available for community distribution which 
furnish special information about milk, food, etc. 

Some of the elements in the physical care of a child will 
get an almost automatic response. If the parent knows how 
te prepare food of the proper quality and amount, the 
normal child will eat it and gain weight. If the food is 
always given at the proper intervals, the baby will quickly 
get the habit of eating at the right time. Plenty of fresh 
air at the proper temperature, the right weight of clothing 
and crib covering, and no interruption in the routine will 
result in regular and refreshing sleep. 

But there are other parts of the task which call for 
patience, tact, and resourcefulness to get the same result 
from children of different dispositions, One baby quickly 
learns to go quietly to sleep after having been fed and 
laid in his crib in the darkened room. Another baby in 
the same family, or even the same baby after he has been 
frightened or has had some unusual excitement, will need 
special mothering to be able to relax into normal sleep. 
There are helpful pamphiets available on many of the 
special problems of the young child, such as thumb-sucking, 
bed-wetting, malnutrition, frightened screams in sleep, ete. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FEEDING 


It is after the child begins to get about by himself and 
to investigate everything by the sense of taste that some of 
the serious problems begin. Since careful studies have been 
made, many of the accepted ideas regarding the proper 
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lS 


diet from six months to two years of age haye been eae 


altered, and the range of solid food is wider. Nevertheless, 


this is the time to guard baby from the generosity of other — 
children and grown-ups who offer fruit, candy, and ice © 


a 


cream indiscriminately. If a child is to be perfectly strong | 


and healthy and happy, the following articles should be 
absolutely forbidden until he is seven or eight years of 


‘age: tea and coffee, no matter how weak; sodas, pop, and 


all artificial drinks; pickles, mustard, pepper; rich pre- 
serves, pie, fried foods, pancakes. Both ice cream and 
candy are food and should always be so used, never as an 
extra at irregular intervals. It is imperative to know that 
only pure sugar and ‘flavor and coloring matter free from 
poison are used. Most cheap candy is unwholesome. Home- 


made candy is far better for children and affords a pleasant 


occupation as a special treat for the older ones. 


It is most important that in these years of instinctive — 
obedience every child should form the habit of eating — 


without question whatever the parent in authority gives 
him, not expecting to taste other food. If both parents are 
in perfect accord in this matter, so that the child never 
tries to appeal from one to the other, and if outside 
temptation is promptly and effectively disapproved of, the 
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child will not even consider the possibility of special in- — 
dulgence. In fact, little children seem to feel it a sort of — 


distinction that their diet is special and different. Well- 
trained children never think of eating any unusual article 
until they have obtained parental permission. 


APPETITE AND MORALS 


There is more than physical health involved in the ques- 
tion of training a child’s appetite. Children should enjoy 
their food frankly and gratefully. They may and ought to 
have treats and special dainties for such occasions as 
birthdays and parties, but there is a great deal more in 
the idea that goes with the dainty than in its actual taste. 
Two small children always clapped their hards with 
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greatest glee when mother whispered that perhaps, if they 
were very good, they might have biscuits for supper. These 
were only wholesome crackers, slightly sweetened but baked 
in fancy shapes. To-the children they always meant fes- 
tivity. So those children had more real joy out of two 
or three thin crackers than many another child out of a 
whole bag of candy. 

In this matter little folks should have the help and 
example of the older children and adults. They too should 
be thankful for suitable food and praise the skill of the 
one who prepares it, but should never eat what they know 
isn’t good for them simply because it tastes good. There 
‘is no quicker, surer road to sensualism than this same taste 
sense. 

Elizabeth Harrison gives an impressive discussion of the 
importance of teaching a little child the»moral power of 
self-control in the realm of his own present life. She 
makes a significant distinction between the two offices of 
the sense of taste—relish and power to discriminate. The 
first is the basis of selfish indulgence, gluttony, and moral 
weakness, while discrimination makes it possible for the 
child to gain control over his bodily appetite and thus be 
safeguarded in the hour of sudden temptation. This relish 
sense is the source of danger in other things than food. 
The child who-is taught to care more for the expense or 
decoration of his clothes than their comfort and suitability 
is getting the wrong emphasis. 


Hewes To RicHT HABITS 


Very little children as well as those of school age are 
easily interested in coming up to a standard. The kinder- 
garten child who is taught that certain foods are bad for 
babies will, as soon as she gets home, effect a reformation 
in the diet of her dolls. The first-grader will take a new 
interest in eating his oatmeal in order to have his name on 
the health chart in school come up to the weight and height 
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that a six-year-old ought to have. This method is just as 
useful in the home as in the school. 

The same principles apply in accustoming children to 
the right temperature in the living and sleeping rooms, to 
open windows, and to the proper weight of clothing. It is 
as easy to teach children to consider their clothing from 


the standpoint of beauty and suitability as from that of 


. vanity. There is still latent even in modern children a 
self-respect which can make them prefer to wear simpler, 
less expensive clothing rather than pretend to wealth 
that they have not or to overwork father and mother to 
provide what they do not need. 

Many active children simply hate to waste time in sleep. 
They are afraid something will happen that they may miss! 
The children’s codéperation has to be gained by using 
methods that are natural to them. It is perfectly possible 
to enlist their own desire for energetic activity in insuring 
the proper amount of sleep: they can play so much harder 


after a nap or after the full ten hours at night. The family 3 


schedule can be so arranged that the things that must not 
be missed will take place before the proper bedtime. Bed- 
time itself in many homes is made such a treat that chil- 
dren have been overheard to wonder when that tiresome 
visitor would go home and let mother come upstairs for 
the bedtime story. No matter what has happened during 
the day, the slate must be cleaned at night, and nothing 
left over on the childish conscience. It is a mistake to 
have the bedtime talk a summary of all the naughtiness 
and mistakes of the day. If anything has been left unac- 
knowledged and unforgiven, it should certainly be brought 
out from the recesses of the child’s heart, but for the pur- 
pose of contrition and forgiveness. Never should a child 
have to think overnight about “how naughty he has been.” 
The good-night kiss should mean peace. 


PARENTAL COOPERATION IN A NEIGHBORHOOD 


It is a difficult thing for many families to have the 
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_ proper schedule of sleep unless the parents in a community 
unite in the matter of a wholesome standard. Some chil- 
dren will feel it a hardship that they cannot stay out in 
the yard to play or, when older, go to the “movies,” “as all 
the other children do.” The best solution is to have “all 
the other children” get the proper amount of sleep also. 
No matter how great difficulties may be involved, children 
who have to meet the nerve-tearing demands of present- 
day civilization must have the maximum of sleep. 


PREVENTING IRRITABILITY 


If a child is cross, he is probably either hungry or tired. 
A busy mother forgets how long it is since the last meal, 
or since the busy little body relaxed, and tries to argue 
the child out of its “badness” and then resorts to slaps. 
Of course, the child responds with temper, and there is 
further punishment followed by bitter tears. Ten chances 
. to one, if at the first sign of fretfulness the mother would 
look at the clock and, according to the time of day, give 
the child a glass of milk, a ripe apple, or half a cup of 
hot soup, or else have the little one lie down for ten 
minutes, everybody would continue to be perfectly happy. 


A Contest With THE CHILD ok WitH Dirt? 


Cleanliness is a constant point of contention between 
many active children and their parents. If the only reason 
‘presented to the child is “Don’t do that: you'll get your 
dress dirty,” or “Don’t get your fingers in that mud,” the 
-child’s logic that cleanliness is to save grown-ups trouble 
is perfectly correct. The small boy’s aversion to washing 
the back of his hands and the spots behind his ears is due 
to his unalterable conviction that it is a waste of perfectly 
good time that should be employed in baseball or something 
else worth while. But all children can be interested in a 
standard of health and scientific cleanliness. The battle 
against germs appeals to the sporting instinct, and the 
small boy will rout the enemy from the last trenches of 
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the earth behind his ears with military thoroughness. The 
boy or girl whose, companions do not wish to eat things 
they prepare because their hands were not made sanitary 
will feel that there is reason, after all, in the demands of 
custom and polite society. 

The various appeals and methods are only to. enlist the 
child’s own will in forming habit. He should not form the 
habit of expecting to be reminded or to have the appeal 
repeated. Before a child goes to school he should have 
thoroughly fixed the habits of attending, without any re- 
minder, to the “health chores” of toothbrushing after each 
meal, of keeping nose and ears clean, of regular bowel 
movements, of drinking a glass of water the first thing in 
the morning and twice in the forenoon and afternoon, and 
of keeping the hands in a sanitary condition. 


Hanpdy Hasits To HAVE 


The only child or the youngest. child is often handicapped 
by having too much done for him. While muscular co- 
érdinations should not be forced, they should be developed 
just as rapidly as the child is capable. Holding the spoon 
properly and putting it into the mouth without spilling 
the food can be taught much earlier than it usually is. 
So can holding a cup to drink out of it and learning to fill 
the cup from the water faucet. Children under two years 
of age who are encouraged to do so learn to use a light 
stick to recover the toy that has rolled out of reach under 
the furniture, to open and close bureau drawers, to roll 
the baby’s bassinet from one room to another without 
getting tangled in the edge of the rug, and many other 


{ rather elaborate coérdinations. This self-help gives a sense 


of self-respect to the child and may be developed into a 
happy helpfulness to mother. 

Children who are old enough to play out of doors can 
have it made a matter of personal responsibility to wear 
the proper protection against cold and storm. It is only 
a habit that makes a child wait for someone to call him 
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. to come in to put on his rubbers or his sweater. That 


responsibility should very early be transferred from the 


mother’s memory tothe child’s. Older children can be 


taught to look at the thermometer and barometer before 


going to school and to wear wraps and carry umbrellas 


- accordingly. 


INVESTMENTS WitH Bic INTEREST 


All these physical habits are the basis of bodily efficiency 
and self-control, which leave the children free for the 
interesting things of which the world is so full. It is a 
good start on the road to a life filled with higher things to 
learn from infancy, as James puts it, “to make our nervous 


system our ally instead of our enemy.... For this we 


must make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, 
as many useful actions as we can.... The more of the. 
details of our daily life we can hand over to the effortless — 
custody of automatism, the more our higher powers of 
mind -will be set free for their own proper work.” It is 
not fair for a child to have to decide every night whether 


he will or will not go to bed at eight o’clock, to decide 


every morning whether or not to eat oatmeal, and to go 
through the emotional strain of arguing about rubbers 
whenever there is a rainstorm. 

In short, as the habits formed in the earliest years are 
the most tenacious throughout life, the child should be 


7 ‘helped to start with a good “bank account” both of health 


and of the habits that insure it. The physical care of the 
child has direct results in his spiritual life, because a child 
who is well will get along easily and happily with his 
surroundings both of people and circumstances, while one 
who is ill is sure to acquire habits of irritability, unreason- 
ableness, and peevish unhappiness which outlast their oc- 
casion. 

Moral self-control throughout life consists fundamentally \__ 
in governing appetites and impulses. Health habits both ’ 
accustom the child to this self-discipline and give him the 
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physical stamina to make his will effective. Habit takes 
actions out of the realm of attention, debate, and the © 
emotional tension of making decisions, leaving mind and © 
feelings free for new and higher things. In the emer- 
gencies of life, habits act before reason has time to think. 

‘J Right habits tide the inexperienced life over uncounted 
moral crises. 


For Study AND DIscussION 


1. How recently have you had your children examined as 
to the following conditions: heart, lungs, kidneys, digestive 
system, eyesight, hearing, teeth, tonsils, adenoids? 

2. What physical habits can be taught in each year of a 
child’s life? Make a list of those habits of which a child 
of the age of yours is capable which are desirable for both 
present and future. 

3. What is a correct diet for each child you are respon- 
sible for? What likes and dislikes do you have to contend 
with? Give the class the benefit of any methods that have 
been helpful. 

4, How many hours of sleep ought a child to have at 
the different ages? What is permitted to interfere? 


Books To READ 


Pamphlets of the “Care of Children” series, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.: (1) Prenatal Care; (2) In- 
fant Care; (3) The Preschool Age; (4) The School Child. 

A Study of Child Nature (Chapter II), Elizabeth Har- 
rison (Chicago Kindergarten College). 

Towards Racial Health (Chapter IV), Nora March 
(Dutton). 

Mothercraft Manual, Mary Read (Little, Brown & Co.). 

Character Training in Childhood (Chapters I and II), 
Mary S. Haviland (Small, Maynard & Co.). 


CHAPTER III 


THE HOME AS AN ENVIRONMENT 


Lone ago and far away there was in a thriving industrial 


town a workingman’s home. Father and mother were busy 


all day long; the children’s clothes were patched, and 
sometimes their utensils were cracked. The children 


played with other children on the street at those imme- 


morial games “wedding” and “funeral.” The house was 


small and, according to the fashion of the time, had little 


light in the rooms, only in the open court where the family 
lived and worked. Once, as she was stooping at some task, 
a coin from the mother’s headdress loosened and rolled 
into one of the dark side rooms. While she lighted a 
eandle and swept, the children’s bright eyes helped her in 
hunting. When, at last, it was spied, the mother and the 
children told the neighbors of their good fortune in the 
averted loss. The children never forgot the incident. 
Very simple and commonplace was their life. But when, 
at about twelve years of age, the Boy Jesus began to think 
of his lifework he knew no better words to express his 


‘call than to say that he must be about his Father’s affairs. 


Later, when he taught the world more than it had ever 
known about God, he explained what he was like by com- 
paring him to fathers “who know how to give good gifts 
to their children.” 

If Jesus felt that the best way to explain the kingdom 


_of God was to liken it to a great family in which brothers 


and sisters love each other and do their father’s will, and 
if the method of Christianity is, as someone has said, to 
make the whole world a home, what will home mean to 
that generation which is now growing up in our homes? 
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Wuat Home Is Mabe OF 


Just what is it that makes a home? Is it a place, or 
things, or people? Places and things do not make a home, 
but a family cannot make a home without them. 

It will take more than one chapter to discuss the various 
phases of the home. We will begin with the material sur- 
roundings of the group of people among whom the child’s 
first years are spent. 

What makes a home out of a “quke? We have all seen 
houses that were so large that in them we seemed lost 
and we thought, “This is a beautiful palace [or art gallery 


or institution], but I could never feel at home here.” At 
the other extreme is the cramped space where two.or three - 


rooms must house a family of four or five or a dozen grown 
people and children. In the latter case there may be af- 
fection, but there can hardly be decency. We may agree 
that to reach the standard of a home the place where the 
family lives must have space enough for decency, privacy, 
and cleanliness. There must be good air to breathe, win- 
dows that let in sunshine, and room enough for “a place 
apart,” in which any member of the family may. be abso- 
lutely alone to secure rest, poise, and self-control. 


WHat “TuHincs” MEAN IN THE HOME 


There must be “things” in the house—beds and chairs 
and tables and dishes. But whether the house is a palace, 
a bungalow, a farmhouse, or a three-room flat, these may 


be harmonious: they may fit. One of the best rules for — 


comfort as well as good taste is to ask, “Is this article of 
any use?” Its use may be like that of a picture to interest 
and inspire, but if it is not good for something, it is only 
clutter. A little girl used to slip mouselike into the resi- 
dents’ parlor of a settlement house in its early days, when 
it occupied an old-fashioned brownstone front. When the 
residents asked her what she wanted, she would say: “Just 
to stay here. I love this room! It is beautiful!” One day 
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they asked her why she thought it was beautiful. She 
said, “Because it has so few things in it!”? Seven children, 
the cooking, eating, and sleeping utensils, and the con- 
stantly used washtubs and sewing machine in the crowded 
and cluttered flat next door had given the child a hunger 
for space. 

_ Are the things in the best place? If it is to use, a thing 
must be placed where it is most convenient; if it is to look 
at, it must be where it will give the most pleasure. Order 
and comfort fit each other like hand and glove. 

' Is the thing to be used as beautiful as its use will permit? 
The old rule for good architecture applies to house fur- 
-nishing as well. “Ornament structure, but never construct 
ornamentation.” There is a very great deal of difference 
in a child’s attitude toward washing dishes whether those 
dishes are cracked or heavy stoneware or are the best 
china. While the child is too small to handle china, his 
own unbreakable dishes can still be pretty. The little 
child’s toys must be able to withstand the investigation 
cof lips and tongue, of hammering fists and prying fingers; 
but the size and shape and proportions may be such that 
tthe child is. learning reality and sincerity even in its 
playthings. 


THE CHILD’s. Room 


The room in which the young child stays has many silent 
influences of which the child himself may never become 
aware. While children do not consciously discriminate 
colors for the first two years and often cannot name them 
for a couple of years longer, the color of the wall paper and 
the chemical quality of the light that it reflects may have, 
a distinct influence upon the child’s disposition in his 
early months. Bright red is exciting; dark brown is de- 
pressing; greens and tans are restful; pale blue, white, 
cream, and yellow are cheerful. If the pictures on the 
walls are hung so that the lines of their frames are well 
balanced and pleasing, the effect is different from that of. 
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too many pictures, framed and unframed, stuck about like 
a crazy patchwork. 

It is desirable that a child have a room of its very own 
almost from infancy. In this room he can “have the say” — 
regarding the decoration and arrangements and contents, 
so that it changes as he grows up and both reflects and 
develops the growing personality. Even if children share 
a room during childhood, a room of one’s own is almost > 
a moral necessity during adolescence. Not only in the 
child’s own room but in the living and working rooms of 
the family there is an opportunity for training judgment — 
and taste by letting the children help arrange and re- 
arrange the furniture and make suggestions for the pur-- 
chase of new furnishings. : 

‘ 
j 


PICTURES 


In the nursery, at least, pictures should be placed low 
enough so that the child can see. If they are all hung for 
grown-up eyes, the child will either have a sense of irri-_ 
tation, caused by the strained neck and eyes associated with 
looking at pictures, or he will form the habit of thinking © 
of pictures as not worth looking at. Pictures for children 
are most appreciated in which the child can recognize the 
most things that are interesting in his own life. The kitty, 
the hens and chickens, children playing,—good pictures 
that tell a story of action are best liked. As babies less 
than a year old recognize photographs of persons they know, 
the portrait has a large place on the nursery walls. The 
pictures of the Child Jesus and of other child characters in 
the Bible have a very real influence. As children grow 
older, pictures of the sea, of winter sports, of strange parts — 
of the world, and of foreign life all stimulate the imagina- | 
tion. 

Whatever the kind of picture—whether oil, crayon, 
water-color, chromo, or pictures cut from the illustrated 
newspapers and magazines—nothing should have a place 
on the walls of the home which does not teach truth. It 
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must be true to the laws of beauty in its line and color, 
and true to life in its subject, whether of reality or of 
fancy. The great curse of the comic supplement is the 
falsity of many of:these pictures in all these essentials. 
What they are accustomed to, instead of what ought to be, 
children inevitably make their standard. Compare the 
relative standards of children who are accustomed on the 
one hand to Sir Galahad and on ‘the other to Barney 
Google; to the kindly pranks and humor of the brownies 
or to the vindictiveness and smart-Alec exploits of Dorothy 
Darnit and her kind. Children need humor, but it should 
be good humor. 


Music 


In music as well as in pictures taste is being formed\ , 
before the child can describe or reproduce what it sees 
or hears or even make conscious comparisons.. Many 
homes have victrolas. In some the latest vaudeville hit is 
Fepeated over and over again; in others children of five 
and eight listen with great delight to “Humoresque” and 
“The Hallelujah Chorus” and will perhaps tell you that 
their favorite of all is a song from Die Koenigskinder. 

No music is sweeter to the child than the mother’s songs. 
The mother’s voice may be small, and its range narrow; 
‘but she can see that her:tones are true, the tunes simple 
and sweet, and the words that she sings worth remember- 
ing forever. From the third to the fifth year children begin 
to. enjoy learning to sing with the rest of the family. 

Music may be both popular and bright, yet be worthy 
music. Children memorize rimes easier than prose, and 
words that are sung are practically never forgotten. If 
this were remembered, it might make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the songs that are sung between the fifth and 
tenth years. They are indestructible records that memory 
will slip in and play to the inner ear all through adult 
life, and the earliest ones will be those which recur most 
frequently and involuntarily in old age. 
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LANGUAGE 
Using very much the same mechanics for memory and 


reproduction as does music, the characteristic family voice 


and methods of speaking are important. No matter what 


later ideals a child may receive or achieve, there is a dif- 
ference in the very texture of his soul, depending on 
whether the term of ‘endearment be “kid,” brat,” or 
“sweetheart”; whether the parents address each other and 
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the child habitually in loud or soft tones, with rude im- 
peratives or with courteous requests; and whether quarrels — 


and scenes are considered a vulgar calamity or a mere ex- 
citing incident. Yelling, teasing, and threats, or gracious 
courtesy and pretty terms of endearment become a part 


of the child’s natural means of expression solely by the 


pattern set for it to imitate. 
In the home in which good books and magazines are 


read aloud there is an incalculable influence not only over 


thought but over the use of English. Careless grammar, 
‘glipshod sentences, the stupid forms of slang, suffer in com- 
parison with the models of clear, forceful expression to 
which they become accustomed. Children repeat what they 
hear, “like little parrots.” Then we ought to see to it 
that they hear the best. The child who reads aloud for 
the pleasure of the family acquires facility in pronouncing 
words, in sensing a sentence from its first words so as 


to manage inflections intelligently, and in distinct enun- — 

ciation and pleasing modulation. A child of eight or ten — 

who has shared in the family custom of reading aloud reads 
_more fluently than many adults. More than this, he knows 


how to enjoy and use his heritage of the mother tongue. 


ATMOSPHERE 


All these things have to do not so much with the child’s 
intellectual development as with his emotional atmosphere. 
It breathes them as it does fresh, sunny air or malarial fog 
and soot, according to the place in which it lives. It is 
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true that a child who has many interests, who is accus-. 
_ tomed to good pictures and good music and to hearing good © 


_ literature read aloud, will get on faster in school than 
others. The four-year-old who volunteered that his favorite 
poet was Macaulay was not repeating parrotlike a state- 
ment that he had heard; he had heard Longfellow, Scott, 
_ Macaulay and other poets read aloud to the older children. 

_ The martial rhythm of the Lays of Ancient Rome had 

appealed to him most of all. 

_ But esthetic atmosphere, like sunshine, may be trusted 

_-to do its work and need not be analyzed. In fact, one of 

_ the surest ways to spoil a natural development is to make 
children self-conscious about their feelings and attitudes. 


The dangers of sentimentalism and pedantry are made very \ 


_ clear in that inimitable story of-Mrs. Fisher’s, Understood 
_ Betsey. The difference between helping a child to under- 


stand music and pictures and giving him a sentimental and. 


_ hypocritical “culture” is indicated by the difference in such 
questions as these: “How does the music make you feel?” 
contrasted with ‘What do you think the man was looking 
at when this music came into his mind?” The latter helps 
the child to see the pictures and read the story the music 


has to tell; the former gets him into the habit of thinking \, 


of art as something that has for its object his own emotion. 


Soctat HERITAGE 


The child may have an inheritance of talents and ca- 
pacities which are both limited and ordinary, but it is 
possible for all the gifts and graces which have been 
acquired by the parents to become his heritage, not in the 
sense that they are his at birth, without an effort on his 
part, but in the sense that, like the food he eats and the 
clothes he wears, the ideals and standards of the family 
become a part of his personality as soon as he is conscious 


of being a person. That is what is meant by social heritage, Vv 


and its possibilities more than make up for any disadvan- 
tages involved in the cold, scientific fact that acquired 
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9 
mental and moral characteristics are not biologically trans- } 
missible. = ‘4 

Famity IDEALS AND STANDARDS ; ' 
The common life of the home sets the standard by which — 
the child is, with absolute certainty, going to measure 
everything outside of it. There is a story sometimes told 
to children of a grandfather who became more and more 
weak and helpless as he grew older. Finally he could eat | 
only porridge. One day the bowl slipped from his trembling 
hands and broke. With great irritation the daughter — 
hunted ‘up the oldest, ugliest porringer on the shelf and 
said, “If you are going to break everything, you might as 
well have this.” A few days later the daughter saw her 
own little son busily working on some clay. He made a — 
clumsy bowl, then took a sharp stone and chipped out 
pieces and cut a “crack” down on one edge. “What are — 
you doing?” she asked, curiously. “I’m making a bowi 
so that when you and father get old, you will have one to 
eat out of like grandpa,” answered the child. It is not so 
much what parents put into words as their ideal of life 
that the little ones understand. It is what they actually do. 
The home in which gentleness, thoughtfulness, and fine 
manners are practiced by the parents in relation to every 
person, old and young, who comes into the circle of the 
home is the one from which go citizens who have that 
fundamental respect for personality without which there 
cannot be true democracy. The minds and senses that are 
preémpted by good music, good pictures, and good litera- 
ture are the only ones on which the false, the vulgar, and 
the wicked make no harmful impression. 


Sretine, Doine, LEARNING 


No matter how loudly the ideal of social and political 
equality is demanded in the speeches children hear their 
parents make, if there is a difference in their treatment 
of people according to dress, social prestige, or the advan- 
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tage that can be gained from them, those children are going 
to feel that class distinctions and special privileges are part 
of the unalterable scheme of things. The parents who 
teach a child the sacredness of law but who recount clever. 


evasions of customs officers or of juggling tax returns are 


_ bringing up lawbreakers. The children are “getting their 


- convictions as to the relative value of church and philan- 
_thropic and civic work from the actual amount of time 


father spends working with a Boy Scout troop as compared 
with going off with men into that mysterious and fascinat- 


_ ing “downtown”; or whether Sunday is spent fishing and 
hunting or teaching a Sunday-school class. If mother 
_ spends one afternoon a month with the women’s society of 


the church and three or four a week entertaining bridge 
parties and going to the matinée, which will the child con- 


_¢lude is more important? 


A much larger percentage of a child’s vocabulary consists 


of verbs than of nouns. This reflects the child’s attention, . 


to doing rather than to names. It also shows the way to MS 


fixing ideals and developing character. The child will 


remember what it does and it will do what it sees the rest 
of the family doing. If melody, beauty, happy comrade- 
ship and activity, gentle voices, courteous manners, sturdy 


_ yefusal to do anything that the family would not approve 


of, eagerness to do whatever will be helpful and bring joy, 


are the everyday life of the parents and of each child as it 
' grows older, each succeeding baby in the home will have 
the stimulus and the exercise to develop its own person- 


ality to the very best. 
For Srupy anp Discussion 


1. What is essential, not merely desirable, in the location, 
space, and furnishings of a home for young parents with 


one child? with two or more? 
2. On how large an income can these essentials be had 


in your locality? 


3. How many families do you know who cannot have 
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these on their present income? How many with an in- 
come of that minimum or more whose homes do not come 
up to this minimum standard? What has been chosen in- 
stead? 

4, Go through your home and look at its colorings, its 
pictures and ornaments, its bookshelves and victrola rec- 
ords, from the standpoint of the children’s ineffaceable 
memories. Are there any changes that should be made? 

5. Do you find that in families that have picture stories 
told and which sing together, read aloud together, make 


eS 


things together, and go to the “movies” together, the chil- — 


dren are contented, or are they anxious to go off alone and 
find companions elsewhere? 


For READING 


_ Fhe Picture Hour in the Home, the American Home 
Series. 

_ The Story Hour in the Home, the American Home series 

Some Silent Teachers, Elizabeth Harrison. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


From the Report of the Committee on Housing in the April, 
1919, Issue of the Journal of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnse 


The future of our country depends on the character of its 
citizenship, and the character of its citizenship depends on the 
character of its homes. Human beings are the products of 
heredity and environment. Heredity is determined at the 
moment of conception. Environment continues throughout life 
but is potent in proportion as it is applied early, while the human 
clay is still malleable. Our public-school system is a gigantic 


attempt to control the character of our citizenship by controlling 


the environment of children. It has been wonderfully successful 
and yet it has only controlled some five hours out of the twenty- 
four, for a period, in the case of those who need it most, of 
only eight years, as a rule; and it does not begin until the 
child is six years old. It is the home which forms nearly the 


whole environment of the all-important preschool years and — 
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most of the out-of-school hours later. Those of us who have 
brought up children realize, as perhaps no one else fully ean, 
the power of light and air, quiet and cleanliness, space and 


a beauty, in determining the physical stamina, the temper and 


‘a 


temperament, the mental alertness, the character and ideals of 


our children. Whether we approach the subject from the point 


of view of health, morals, family life, child welfare, juvenile 


delinquency, industrial efficiency, or Americanization, the hous- 
ing problem is fundamental. 

About thirty millions of our people, at a conservative esti- 
mate, are living under subnormal housing conditions—conditions 
which fall below the American standard shortly to be cited. At 


_ least ten millions of them live under conditions which actively 


produce degenerative changes. If we permit children to grow up 


_ in damp basements, in dark bedrooms, in tumbledown shacks, 
and indecently crowded tenements, we need not be surprised that 


hospitals, sanitoriums, prisons, reform schools, and institutions 
for the feeble-minded are fiiled to overflowing. 

We accept as the American standard in housing the following 
formulation by the Committee on Standards of Living and Labor 


_ of the National Conference of Charities and Correction of 1912 


(Proceedings, pages 391-92) : 

“The right to a home.—Social welfare demands for every 
family a safe and sanitary home; healthful surroundings; ample 
and pure running water inside of the house; modern and sani- 


_ tary toilet conveniences for its exclusive use, located inside the 


building; adequate sunlight and ventilation; reasonable fire 
protection; privacy; rooms of a sufficient size and number to 


deeently house the members of the family, freedom. from 


_ dampness; prompt, adequate collection of all waste materials. 


These fundamental requirements for normal living should be 
obtainable by every family, reasonably accessible from places of 
employment, at a rental not to exceed twenty per cent of the 
family income.” : 


CHAPTER IV 
HOME GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINH 


“T yanT ’at!” 

“No! no, dear!” soothed Ethel’s mother 

But Ethel stood up on the improvised high chat and 
made a lunge for the saucer of peaches and cream on the 
other side of her mother’s plate. Just then the dictionary 5 
on which Miss Ethel had been sitting gave way from the — 
pressure of her feet; and Ethel, peaches, cream, and all, 
succeeded in producing an ineradicable impression on the 
hostess’ best damask tablecloth. 

A little later in the afternoon Ethel, having refused to 
take her nap, proceeded in. search of further amusement. 
She found it in the library—in some scientific volumes with — 
colored plates. When the host rescued them he succeeded 
in straightening out all but two, but those were hope- 
lessly torn. “Ethel fs such a nervous and excitable child 
that I have never been able to cross her’ was the apologetie 
explanation. 

When Ethel and her mother had gone, and the tamil i 
was making an inventory of the wreckage, the six-year-old 
daughter of the hostess said feelingly, “Oh, mother, I’m so 
glad. you brought me up to mind!” 

A few days later she was taken to visit in a children’s 
institution and looked with wide eyes on the rows of little 
tots sitting dully and idly on their little benches. An at- 
tendant came in and gave an order. With military precision 
each little gingham-aproned figure arose to position and 
trudged away according to directions given. “Mother,” 
asked the young observer, “don’t those poor little children 
ever do anything without being told?” 
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- WHat DiscreLinE Is For 


_ This child had, childlike, gone to the heart of the two 
extreme mistakes of discipline. The one is allowing a 
“freedom” that makes the capricious young anarchist a 
thoroughly disagreeable person to have around; the other 
is a degree of repression that destroys all initiative in the 
little personality. Both of these mistakes come from a 
- wrong idea of the purpose of discipline. Of course, some 
grown-ups may find pleasure in making themselves slaves 
to children, whom they develop into tyrants; while others 
_ proceed on the simple principle of stopping any sort of 
_ activity that might be inconvenient ‘to themselves, There 
is really one purpose in both discipline and punishment., 
That is to develop the child’s own power of self-control, ” 
not to break the will. , 


SometHInG TO DEPEND ON 


‘The baby comes into the world with no experience and no 
habits. He lives in a special world arranged for him by 
his parents. He has the right to have that special world 
a just interpretation of the larger world to which he will 
have to adjust himself when older and he has a right to 
the comfort and reliability of law. It is his instinct to 
respond in the same way each time to identical conditions. 

_ No greater harm can be done him than to allow confusion 
to enter his little world through the caprice of its grown- 
ups. 

If the baby gets the light one night by crying for it, it 
is the law of his being to cry for it another night until he 
gets it. If mother says, “No! No!” when baby reaches for 
something pretty but breakable, and when he seizes the for- 
bidden object, she one time slaps his hands and another 
time pays no attention, baby’s unconscious reasoning will 
be that there is at least an equal chance of getting what he 
wants without being punished. On that chance he will 
every time disregard the “No! No!” In the bewilderment 
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that follows the discovery that one thing does not always 
happen after another the child begins to try to 


“Grasp this sorry scheme of things entire 
And mold it nearer to his heart’s desire.” 


That is, the beginning of child autocracy lies in the lack 
of consistent self-control of the parents; the beginning of 
his self-control, in their control of themselves and of 
their actions toward him. 


FELLOow SERVANTS OF THE LARGER LAW 


Another fundamental in the baby’s world must be the 
absolute accord of both parents and their obedience to 
Tight and duty. When the child begins to experiment and 
to reason he will go with uncanny certainty to the point of 
difference between his parents and play one over against 
the other for his own advantage. Sometimes a father 
breaks the rules of hygiene by letting the child eat candy 
at irregular hours just for his selfish pleasure in watching 
him. If some privilege asked for has seemed unwise to 
the mother, and later the same request is made of the 
father, who in turn grants it so as to win the child’s 
preference, his action not only makes it hard for the mother 
but lays in the child foundations for an entirely false 


attitude toward right and wrong. Sometimes it is the 


mother who is at fault in this respect. 


OBEDIENCE AND CHOICE 


But while “government by habit,” as Ernest Abbott calls 
it, has so large a place in discipline, the child must have 
a chance to choose between two actions and thus develop 
good judgment. Many times this choice should be between 
two things both permissible and both desirable. . As he can- 
not do two things at once, he learns to weigh values. If 
he knows that certain consequences inevitably follow a 
present pleasure, he will learn one of the great lessons of 


~ morality—that of foreseeing consequences. 


SS 


—— 
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The little girl called to do a stated task begs for more 


_ time at play, and the mother says: “You know that this 


has to be done before supper. We are going for a little 


ride when father comes back from the office. I think 


there is just time for you to do this now and be ready to 


go with us.” The child continues her play until father’s 


car is heard and then scrambles to get in, but the mother 
says: “Your task is not done. I am sorry that you will 
have to miss the ride this evening.’ There must be no 


weak letting the child evade the plain duty, even if it 


costs mother the ride too, because the child cannot be left 
alone. There is no question about the task; she has chosen 


between the longer time with her playmates and the ride. 


The unconsidered consequences of making mother share 
her punishment may bring home to her the fact that our 


choices affect others besides ourselves. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


Reasonable rewards and punishments are the means of 
making right actions satisfying and wrong actions an- 
noying, and so helping to form right habits. The satis- 
faction or annoyance should be a real consequence of the 
deed, and not something arbitrarily attached to it because 
of the parents’ annoyance or desire for revenge. The child’s 
lost ride was the consequence of her choice of the longer 
playtime; it had nothing to do with any displeasure or 
irritation on the part of father or mother. 

A child’s spiritual victory should never be “paid for” 
in money or material rewards. An understanding smile 
or caress, a word of genuine appreciation before someone 
else, which makes the child feel glad he has done right, 
put not superior because he has done so, will go further 
than any form of bribe. The child who learns to do well 
some task may be quite as satisfactorily rewarded by being 
“sraduated” from it to something a little more difficult 
as by being paid to continue it. It is a sad thing to spoil 
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a child’s unselfishness by suggesting personal we as a) 


possible consequence. 

Sometimes there are actions whose consequence is not 
clear to children. It is the parents’ duty to see that the 
annoyance or satisfaction follows the act quickly enough 


—— 


¥ 
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so that the child is conscious that they belong together. — 


The form that this takes to be effective will vary with 
the disposition of the child. One mother said: “I can 
always punish my child effectively for quarrelsomeness or 
for disturbing the peace with the other children by seating 
her in a high chair close to me, so that I can watch every- 
thing she does. She will very soon be ready to play peace- 
ably and unselfishly in order to be released from her 
chair.” Another mother rejoined: “That would. not work 


with my child. There is nothing pleases her more than © 


to feel that she is receiving special attention from me. I 


have to let her know that if she cannot make other people ~ 
happy, she will have to be where there are no other people. 


And so I send her to her room alone.” 
One must find out what is satisfying or annoying to a 
particular child never for the sake of making the child 


suffer but for the sake of helping him choose rightly. — 


Solitude is a very logical consequence of inability to get 
along socially. But it should. never take the form of 
shutting a child into a dark room. That brings out many 


instinctive reactions of fear and anger which have nothing 


to do with the child’s former behavior but have many un- 
fortunate effects upon him. 


Impxicir OBEDIENCE 


There are times when a child cannot understand the 
reason for a command, but that is no reason why he should 


not obey it. The reason for requests and commands should 


be explained as a part of the courtesy and respect due from 
one personality to another; and if the child is not capable 
of understanding the reason, he should at least know that 
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there is one. “Father cannot explain that to you so that 


you can understand it now, but there is a very important 


_ reason,” will satisfy the child who has found out that un- 
, reasonable requests are never made. This does not mean 
that there should be endless talking to the child. “Wesley, 


please go to the grocery and get mother a bar of soap” | 


- under ordinary circumstances needs no further explanation. 


If Wesley has a very important construction under way, 
the mother who is courteous will say, “I am. sorry to in- ~ 
terrupt you just now but I cannot wait any longer and L 
will see that nothing happens to your bridge until you get 
back.” ; 


INSURING PROMPTNESS 


The better part of obedience is. promptness. The child 
needs to have the training of paying attention to what is 


asked of him and centering all his energies in doing it as 
well and as quickly as he can. Habits of dawdling in 


babyhood are the foundation for much of the inefficiency 
and the consequent distaste for work in business and 
industry. An understanding poet of childhood reveals the 
moral effect of promptness and implies that of its opposite 
in describing the satisfying feeling when 


“J do the things I’m told’to do 
Instead of wishing they were done.” 


We sometimes act as if a child’s mind worked in an 
entirely different way from that of a real human being. A 
child’s reasoning and emotion differ from an adult’s chiefly 


because of lack of experience and, therefore, of memory. 


But a child, just as truly as a grown-up person, when his 
whole attention is centered on one interest, finds it difficult 
to transfer it instantaneously and get started on something 
else. A child’s play is so real and. absorbing that often- 
times tardiness is not reluctance to obey but the difficulty 


of getting the mind off the play to “take in” the request 
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that has been made. Here too habit can be relied on to 
help the child pay attention at once, but respect for the 

“ehild will mean that he will be given the courtesy that 
would naturally be granted to an older person. 


Unsust PRovocaTIONsS 


Another source of much difficulty when not understood 
is the instinctive response to being thwarted or hampered 
in any activity. Below my window a ten-year-old boy was 
playing with his two-year-old brother. They were having 
a hilariously happy time. Suddenly the older boy clasped 
his hands together with his arms around the little fellow, 


who first laughingly tried to break through, then, with - 


every appearance of alarm and unhappiness, tried to crawl 
under or step over; but the encircling arms could not be 
escaped. Then the little fellow began yelling and, beating 
wildly with his fists, struck out in all directions and 
finally threw himself down, scratching, biting, and pound- 
ing his brother’s legs. The child was not naughty but was 
responding as automatically as anyone jumping from a 
pin prick. This instinct for freedom and for combat with 
obstacles has made it possible for the race to escape traps 
and snares of all kinds and is a great source of moral and 
physical power. It is both wasteful and disastrous to call 
it forth needlessly and thus let its energy be spent in futile 
disturbance within the child’s own body and soul. 

There are also instinctive responses of irritation to 
“ certain tones in the voice. Sometimes the older person is 
not at all conscious of these tones, which are the reflection 
of an inner state of mind that has nothing to do with the 
child. With all our own discipline in self-control we know 
how instinctively we “bristle” when certain tones are used 
in addressing us. If a child seems irritated without reason, 
it may be well to reflect on just what undercurrent in our 
minds may have unconsciously modulated our voice. It is 
such difficulties as these, which we put into the way of 
children’s tempers and dispositions, which come under the 
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biblical warnings against “causing the little ones to stum- 


_ ble” and “Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 


JUSTICE AND TRUTH 


A still greater stumblingblock is the sense of injustice. 
A little child has a very keen feeling for fair play. Nothing 
can more quickly close the door of trust between parent 
and child than a rankling sense of not having been justly 
treated or not having been allowed to state ‘the situation 


-as he sees it—that is, nothing except parents’ lies! To be 


told that medicine doesn’t taste bad, that having a tooth 
pulled won’t hurt, that a big bear will bite naughty chil- 


_ dren, or that the policeman will lock them up may secure 


the swaliowing of one dose or stop one piece of mischief; 
but doctors, dentists, policemen, and parents will be put 
all together in the list of enemies and deceivers. The 


father who says, “It will hurt to have the tooth out, but it 


is necessary, and my little son is brave” will be believed 


when he says there is no danger and trusted with the son’s 
most vital questions. 


THE QUESTION OF CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Most of the spanking, hand slapping, shaking, and other 
forms of corporal punishment are a confession either of ° 
weakness on the part of the parent in having allowed the 
child to come to a place where such measures must be 
taken or of the parent’s lack in controlling his own irri- 
tability. There are children who are never helped, and 
some of them are deeply and irreparably harmed by cor- 
poral punishment. There are other children who seem to 
feel a certain relief in having the stubborn spell broken 
by the tingling stimulus that ends a sort of deadlock in 
their nerves. A three-year-old girl was sent into another 


room to meditate upon some deed she had committed. 


After a suspiciously long silence her mother went into the 
room and found her kneeling on the farthermost corner 
of the bed with her face against the wall, sobbing: “Please 
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spank me! I have been so naughty I deserve it.” Probably 4 
she preferred to feel that the matter was over with than © 
to have to continue the session with her conscience. The } 
principle on which decision must be made is, What is the — 
‘purpose of punishment? and is this form of punishment © 
the very best means of accomplishing that purpose? 


AVOIDING CRISES | a 
Much “discipline” could be avoided by wise employment — 
of the child’s energies and an appeal to natural interests. 
It may be harder to think up a “do” than to repeat an 
automatic “don’t,” but it is easier in the end. 

A wise little mother of four vigorous boys said, “If things 
come to an issue between us, I always win; but I see to 
it that there is seldom an issue.” Observation of this — 
mother showed that she accomplished this not by distract- — 
ing the child from an enterprise that he had already under- 
taken, but by directing his attention to enterprises that 
were permissible. When she made the biscuit for supper she 
called the oldest, who was not yet four, to her with a voice 
that promised a pleasure in store and, tying a large apron 
around him in the high chair, gave him a piece of dough 
and a thimble cutter and let him make biscuit all the 
while she was working. _When she had finished, his biscuit 
were put in the oven on a little tin. Then she said, “See, 
mother is taking off her apron and washing her hands, and 
so will John,” and John did, without demurring or teasing 
to keep on longer with the fascinating biscuit. 

Some parents feel that they have successfully met an 
issue when they have distracted the child’s attention from 
the forbidden object or activity. There are times when 
distraction is the best method available; but. if it is too 
frequently used, the child very quickly adjusts himself in 
two ways: he allows himself to be distracted until the 
parents feel secure, whereupon he promptly resumes his — 
quest; and he practices distracting his parents’ attention 
for the same purpose! 
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UNDERSTANDING WHY 


_ There are many times when the child needs to be told 
not so much what to do as how it is to be done. Parents 
often forget that children have not had the experience to 
make some commands intelligible. Not knowing how to 
do what is asked, they do nothing and seem disobedient. 
Moreover, children should have plenty of opportunity for 
“making their own self-sacrifices’ by being given the 
reasons why doing a certain thing is desirable and helpful, 
but not being commanded to do it. They may freely yield 
a right that it would be the rankest injustice to force from 
them. Much younger than many parents dream, the little 
child will respond to the motive of the social good. 
This has to be made very clear. The child who “loves 
kitty” until she squeezes its tongue from its mouth does 
not understand how her pressure hurts. A little gentle 
pressure of the mother’s arms around the child’s neck will 
demonstrate, and a very small baby will learn to respect 
the kitten’s protest. A two-year-old boy enjoys the free 
motion of his arm in swinging a whip and is not conscious 
‘of the hurt he inflicts when it touches people. This too can 
be demonstrated so as not to injure the child, but to make 
a real impression, This is, in the literal sense of the word, 
teaching the child sympathy—that is, to understand how 
other people feel, and to govern his activity accordingly. 
Gradually and naturally through his own experience the 
child can reach the highest moral law—that of subor- 
dinating his individual desires to the common good. These 
Same experiences will help him to understand that the law 
that makes a thing right or wrong is determined “by the 
necessities of the work that is undertaken and by the wel- 
fare and needs of the social group.” It is not the triumph 
of one individual will over another. The ultimate authority 
of God can be interpreted in terms that the child under- 
stands as the authority of One who is himself most loving, 
wise, and just, and who wishes each one of his children to 
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be loving, wise, and just to all the rest. Here alone, in 
voluntary obedience and self-control, is that freedom which 
is the goal of discipline. 

The general principles of this discipline apply to such 
special problems as truth-telling, “owning up” and apolo- 
gizing, “temper,” “tantrums,” and fighting. 


For Stupy AnD DIscUSSION © 


1. What is the controlling motive in discipline? Can 
you remember the effect of punishment administered to 
you in anger? 

2. Who should do the punishing? 

3. Is. it better to teach obedience by precept or by ex- 
perience? 

4. Does the Golden Rule wOnK when applied to parents’ 
dealings with children? 

5. To avoid friction it may be easier for a parent to give 
up his desire than to insist on obedience. What should 
determine his choice? 


2 Books TO READ 


The Natural Way, Du Bois. 

As the Twig Is Bent, Chenery. 

Child Training, Hillyer. 

Letters to a Mother, Blow. 

Misunderstood Children, Harrison. 

When Children Err, Harrison, 

On the Training of Parents, Abbott (Houghton Miffin 
Company). 

The Dawn of Character, Mumford. 

How John and I Brought Up the Child, Grinnell (Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union). 

First Steps Toward Character, Langford (American Home 
Series). gy 

The Government of Young Children, Forbush (American 
Home Series). 










y (American Home Series). 
Problem of Fighting, American Institute of Child 


, Problem of Temper, American Institute of Child Life. 
e Punishment of Children, Adler. 





CHAPTER V 
MEALTIME AND MANNERS 


THE disposition of the individual members of a family 
is perhaps more clearly revealed by the family habits at 
mealtime than in any other single way. If father brings 
his newspaper, big brother his Latin grammar, and sister 
_her storybook to the breakfast table, a casual visitor is 
sure that it is an individualistic and selfish family. Selfish 
also is the family in which father is too tired to talk or 
talks about his grievances against his boss, his employees, 
or his fellow workmen; mother relates her troubles with 
the washwoman and the grocery boy; brother frets bitterly 
‘about the enmity of the school principal; and sister tells 
tales of the other school children. 


PUTTING THE FAMILY IN TUNE 


The family may not be selfish where each inquires par- 
ticularly after the health of the other, but it is a habit that 
encourages dwelling on the headache, indigestion, or other 
disorder that might otherwise be forgotten, and it is likely to 
produce an attention to bodily feelings which itself results 
in bad digestion and low spirits. It is a matter both of 
manners and of disposition when the children quarrel or 
tease each other at the table. If the parents or older 
children constantly pounce upon each fault in the table 
manners or the speech of each other or the younger chil- 
dren, there is very little chance of smooth digestion or 
happy disposition for the rest of the day. 

The breakfast table should set the keynote for the day for 
all the members of the family. The cheery “Good morning,” 
the little surprise that each child in turn rises early to 
prepare for the rest, the “happy thought” that some families 
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say directly after grace, and any device that puts into word 
_ and action the unselfish love of each for all, starts the day 
with a momentum that will carry the members far over 
_ hard and disagreeable things that arise later. 
Some fathers have no other time to read the newspaper 
than at the breakfast iable. Some have made this very 
necessity sociable instead of selfish by summing up the 
‘important items as they go along and telling them to the 
family, with comments and discussions in which all join. 
This saves. the time of all the family and keeps them in- 
terested together in the great happenings of the world 
and alert to national and civic policies. ‘These families 
have developed a considerateness and a quickness of. ob- 
servation so that the wants of even the little ones are ob- 
served and cared for without interrupting the reading and 
- discussion. 
In many families luncheon is a very casual meal, because 

the children come home from school at different hours, 
and some members of the family do not come at all. Here 
is an opportunity for planning and systematizing the work, 
so that neither mother nor any other grown-up need have 
too heavy a burden, yet each has something nourishing and 
appetizing and is saved the forlornness of eating alone. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


In most families the evening meal is the most leisurely 
‘of the day and often the only one at which all the members 
can be present together. As breakfast sets the keynote of 
the attitude of each toward the day, this meal can produce 
the grand harmony of the family life. 

The importance of the family mealtime lies in the fact 
that in most homes it is the longest consecutive period that 
the entire family are together; and that anything that is 
invariably associated with one of the primitive instincts 
has the greatest strength and permanence in its influence. 
As long as life lasts, people must eat. Wating together 
recognizes the human characteristic of social fellowship. 
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Talking together about things which are related j to the 
broader, more spiritual interests of life emphasizes the 
higher possibilities of humanity. It is this possibility—_ 
yes, necessity—of spiritualizing all of life, if ‘spirituality is 
developed at all, which is recognized in the principle laid 


down long ago: “Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


A RicHT BEGINNING 


‘There are three aspects of the family at mealtime: its 
manners, its disposition, and its conversation. Manners 
include the behavior of the persons at the table toward 
each other, the proper manner of securing and of actually 
partaking of food and drink, including the correct handling 
of the utensil and the orderliness with which the program 
of the meal is carried out. Good manners begin with punc- 
tuality, and punctuality is almost entirely a matter of 
habit. “A child will form any habit possible to him if the 
results or accompaniments of the act are sufficiently satis- 
fying, or if his failure is made sufficiently annoying. Quite 
aside from the invaluable spiritual significance of having 
thanks given and a blessing asked at the beginning of the 
meal is its value as a definite beginning to the program. 
The smallest child can understand that he is late when he 
keeps the rest of the family waiting for grace to be said. 

If the older members of the family invariably apologize 
for delaying the beginning of the meal or for coming late 
if they have been unavoidably detained, it will be easy 
to train the little ones to show the same courtesy. They 
will not have to be “made to,” but only reminded if they 
forget. 


A Rune ON THE LappER F'xom Brute To GENTLE FOLK 


There is no surer index to the social inheritance of any 
person than his table manners. One has only to go into 
restaurants so high-priced that most of us seldom do go to 
them to realize that wealth has nothing to do with the 
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‘matter. Eating is the most necessary act for the indi- 
vidual. It is only in the human race that the appeasing of 
the normal hunger has been made a social occasion. It 
seems very easy to slip back toward the manners of the 
animal. Care and training are the price we must pay to 
keep the standard of civilization we have achieved. 


MANNERS AND BANK ACCOUNT 


But oftentimes a busy father and mother feel content to 
let the children slip back from their place in the social 
seale “as long as they are healthy little animals.” Is it 
not more important that the potato be well cooked than 
that the child learn to eat it with a fork instead of a knife? 
Is it worth the nervous energy of constant, patient remind- 
ing to prevent the noise Tom makes with his soup from 
growing louder as he grows larger? If it takes as much 
time to teach Jennie to overcome her trick of spreading a 
whole slice of bread with butter and jam while she holds 
it on the flat of her hand and eats it from wrist to fingers 
as it does to help her distinguish between what really hap- 
pened and what “she just made up,” is it not mixing up the 
relative values of things? 

Unfortunately physical habits are tremendously tena- 
cious. Tom’s swooping the soup and Jennie’s awkward and 
greedy method of eating bread and butter will recur 
whenever they are most engrossed in thinking about other 
things. Tom at twenty-five may lose a promotion to some 
position that would involve his ability to entertain cul- 
tured and fastidious people. And Jennie may wonder why, 
with her undeniable superiority in scholarship, another 
young woman gets the coveted position in a woman’s col- | 
lege or as secretary to some Man or woman in whose public 
work she is eager to help. It is the niceties that cost 
nothing but effort which are the invisible weights in the 
scale pan at many a crisis of opportunity for our sons and 
daughters. 
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THE WHY OF ETIQUETTE 


The “best social usage” in serving food is founded on thel 
laws of common sense, convenience, and courtesy, which 
are just as applicable if the food is eaten from a table by 
the kitchen stove as in a banquet hall with a waiter behind 
each chair. The order of serving is that of esteem. Hence, ~ 
mother is always first, next the children in order, beginning 
with the youngest and least able to exercise self-control. 
The one who serves the others serves himself last. 

Whether the plates are passed from one to another, or 
one of the older children brings them in from the room 
where the food is cooked, each child can readily be taught 
so to hold the plate that his fingers will not touch the food 
or the surface from which the food is to be eaten. It is 
easy for children to remember that as most people use 
the right hand, a dish from which another is to serve him- 
self should be held at his left, while the dish that is to 
be placed without his touching it should be convenient for 
his right hand. As no one likes to have another’s hand 
or sleeve cross his plate, he will be careful not to reach in 
front of anyone. These are suggested as instances of how 
easy it is to have children remember the right way to do 
things because of the reason for that right way. 

An accident at the table should be smoothed over or 
adjusted quietly without a scene or causing bad feelings. A 

soiled tablecloth can be laundered more easily than a 
bruised soul can be healed. 

Some children are loath to try any unaccustomed food. 
They should be taught that it is only courtesy to those 
who prepared it to taste it, and that it is very impolite to 
emphasize a dislike for any food. Some things they can 
learn to like. Others they may refuse without comment. 


LEARNING OR UNLEARNING 


With the smallest children it takes time and patience to 
help them learn to use the spoon and cup deftly and to 


a. 


\ 
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handle the fruit or bread daintily. One good rule is never 
to allow a child to feed himself anything that his muscles 
are not yet enough developed to handle. But if a child 
can do a thing right, he should never be permitted to do it 
wrong. There is never anything funny in the manners of 
a baby which will be disgusting or endanger the dishes or 
dresses of those next to him when he is a few months 
older. A child who is old enough to come to the table and 
sit in his high chair is very susceptible to the approval or 
disapproval of the other people at the table. This must 
be unanimous to be effective. 

Ellen, one and a half years old, had her regular meals 
on a shorter schedule than the grown-ups, but her well- 
regulated life included coming to the breakfast table, 
sitting next to father, and having a small, crisp piece of 
dry toast to eat. This she would break once or twice, to 
handle easily and nibble daintily, picking up with her 
tiny fingers the crumbs that dropped. One morning a guest 
was present. Whether it was the unusual excitement, or 
whether it was a new phase of experimenting, the mother 
suddenly discovered that Hilen had crushed her piece of 
toast to bits and was spatting them about her plate with 
her open hand. As soon as the baby saw she had attracted 
attention she looked up for approval of this new venture. 
Mother said: “Oh, see! Ellen has spoiled her toast and 
made her plate so messy that she cannot have it at the 


table.” Ellen looked at her father. He looked very solemn 


and said: “No! No one may have a plate like that at 
this table.”. Mother called for the maid and said, gravely: 
“Bllen has broken her toast up on her plate. You will 
have to take her plate away and wash it.” The maid 
was a good-natured girl from a family that had been in the 
habit of greeting such exploits on the part of its babies 
with “Oh, the cunning thing!” but she was in the mother’s 
confidence and quickly took her cue. She shook her head 
and made an exclamation, indicating that it was a very 
sad thing indeed that had happened, and took the plate to 
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the kitchen, soon returning with it carefully washed and 
dried. 

Meanwhile, Ellen had looked to the guest for comfort 
and approval in this situation, which was becoming em- 
barrassing. Now, the guest could have undone all that the 
rest had done by saying: “Oh, she is only a baby! Why 
make such a fuss? -All babies crumble their food. Don’t 
make the little thing feel badly,” or by giving sympathy 
or approval to the child direct. This guest, however, was 


also well trained, so she looked deprecatingly at the plate 


of crumbled toast and then away, and began a conversa- 
tion with somebody else on another topic. It was a sub- 
dued little girl who received her clean plate and asked for 
another piece of toast. Her mother asked her, not at all 
threateningly but as if expecting the child to form her own 
decision, “Will Ellen eat it properly?’ Ellen replied, 
gravely and emphatically, “’Es!” An annoying habit had 
been prevented, and that is much better as well as easier 
than breaking it. 


“To THE STARS THROUGH DIFFICULTIES” ; 


It is a typically American condition that in many homes 
in which the parents are anxious for the best for their 
children their own early days were spent without oppor- 
tunity for knowing social usage or forming proper table 
habits. How shall the children be taught to meet without 
embarrassment the demands that life will make of them 
and still not have an attitude of superiority or criticism 
toward their parents? This has been met by some parents 
by frankly saying that they did not have the opportunity 
to learn when they were children, so they will all learn 
together. Sometimes the father will take the position 
that he wishes the children to learn what is correct, but 
that he is “too old to learn new tricks.” A frank under- 
standing of the situation will help the children not to say, 
“But father does it,” when they are corrected for faults.. 
It will also save them the adolescent agony of shame over 
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father’s social shortcomings to understand why he lacks 
certain graces and to respect his ability, which has made 


better things possible for themselves. 


“SocriaL ENGINEERING” AT THE TABLE 


‘The successful hostess in planning a dinner party tries 
to seat next each other people who will have some common 
interest and, if. possible, she selects the whole party in 


such a way that each can contribute toward the pleasure 


of all. What has to be done in a group of adults, each on 
his best behavior and planning to be happy, is certainly as 
necessary to the success of the everyday family meal. In 
other words, there has to be a program. This may seem 
to take away from the spontaneity of family life; but it 
is necessary in order to get started on a plan, to have things 
pretty definitely mapped out ahead of time. After that, 
just as in a dinner party of clever literary people, when 
once the ball is started rolling, the conversation will take 
care of itself. 

There may be places of honor in seating the children at 
dinners which are given for special reasons such as birth- 
days, school success, some especially appreciated contribu- 
tion to the family happiness, or any other thing for which 
the family delights to honor the individual. Oftentimes 
a child is happier sitting by one brother or sister than by 
another; and unless there is some good reason to the con- 
trary, this happiness should be given. Special seats of 
honor may also involve special responsibilities, such as 
furnishing the theme or “starter” for the evening’s table 
talk. 

GETTING THE PROGRAM STARTED 


Some families have a kind of club organization, and at 
one meal of the week a business session decides on the 
program and the parts for the coming weék. Here, also, 
rules are drawn up which define the things that are per- 
missibie for table conversation and those which must be 
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ruled out. The latter will include anything that makes 
any member of the family unhappy, any statement about 
anyone which is mere hearsay or gossip, discussion of 
personal likes and dislikes, unfavorable criticism of food, 
and anything that savors of ill nature. 

The well-planned program will have place for reporting 
on the progress of the interests of each member of the 
family, for interesting incidents observed, for things that 
have been read and can thus be shared with the rest, and 
_for information about the important affairs of national and 
world-wide happenings. There will also be a place for 
getting the happiest contributions from mealtime guests. 
A little pamphlet in the American Home Series entitled 
Table Talk in the Home is packed full of suggestions that 
have been successfully tried out in homes. 


GUESTS 


One of the privileges a home should provide is that of 
inviting friends to share it. To make this a joy, not a 
burden, is one of the first essentials in the pleasure of both 
the family and the guest. Only those should be invited who 
can enter into the spirit of the home sympathetically, not 
critically. Nothing binds a child to the home more surely 
than the certainty that a friend may be asked to dinner 
without making more trouble than putting on an extra 
plate, and that the parents will be as glad as the guest. 
This means that the children and parents share their 
plans, so that there will be no embarrassing invitations 
when the larder is empty or in times of special stress of 
labor, and that the extra work is cheerfully and promptly 
undertaken by the one who does the inviting. 

When a large group is invited, hospitality and good taste 
dictate plenty of good and attractive food served in the 
simplest way, with no effort to show off. There can be 
such close codperation between parents and children that 
they help each other entertain. In one family the father 
uses a bread mixer to prepare the dough for mother to 
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bake the next morning, while sister makes the cakes and 
prepares the cream for the boys to freeze for the Sunday 
dinner or the parties. The children wait on table when 
older friends are present,.and the parents serve when 
the younger guests appear, while all join happily in the 
conversation. It is essential that boys as well as girls, 
_ share in the home preparations for company. There is no 
better way than such codperation to develop that spirit of 
courtesy and consideration which makes the comradeship 
between brothers and sisters rich and full. Moreover, 
these habits stand the boy in good stead as he grows older 
and “would a-wooing go” and make it easier for him to 
attain his ideals as husband and father. : 
Just as teasing, fault-finding, nagging, and ridicule build 
barriers between brothers and sisters and parents and 
children. almost impossible to surmount, so do habits of 
giving each other pleasure, of seeking to serve their friends, 
and having good times together form an indissoluble bond 
between the members of the family. Wise are the fathers 
_ and mothers who make home a rendezvous for their chil- 
- dren’s friends, and whose warm spirit of hospitality makes 
the simple meal a sacrament of friendship. 


op 


For Stupy AND DISCUSSION 


1. What are the greatest contributions that mealtime 
makes to your family life? 

2. What special problems have you encountered at the 
table? 

8. What methods and devices have been most successful 
in (a) securing good manners, (0) overcoming unhappy 
dispositions or smoothing unfortunate occurrences, (c) 
making table talk most pleasant and helpful? 

4, Are guests welcome or considered a burden? Why? 


A PAMPHLET TO READ 


Table Talk in the Home, American Home Series. 


CHAPTER VI 
FAMILY FINANCES 


: DororHy was shopping with her grandmother. A little 
ruffled silk parasol was to her the most beautiful object 


in the whole shop. As it was wrapped and handed to her, — 
Dorothy waved away her grandmamma’s purse and said ; 


grandly, “I will pay for this,” as she laid down upon the 
counter three bright pennies-she had been treasuring. 
Grandmother and saleswoman recognized the admirable 
spirit of independence and gravely permitted the trans- 
action, While Dorothy marched happily out, grandmother 
handed the saleswoman the three dollars which the price 
ticket called for. 3 
Each of us can recall numerous similar instances of the 
little child’s absolute ignorance regarding the purchasing 
power of money and the worth of different coins. Most 
children prefer five pennies to a nickel, and a nickel to a 
dime because it is larger. When they are a little older they 
are often puzzled because a five-dollar bill is no larger 
than a dollar bill. Essays written by school children of 
different ages on “What I Would Do With a Hundred Dol- 
lars” show that while they may know pretty well what a 
quarter or a dollar will do, large sums are very vague. 
So great an amount as a hundred dollars seems to a third- 
or fourth-grade child almost limitless in its possibilities. 


\ 
Learning Asout Monry 


More and more as our population lives in cities, and as 
articles are purchased in small quantities for daily use, 
money is an indispensable tool whose use must be learned 
earlier and earlier in childhood. It is natural that little 
children learn that money is something with which to buy 
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things before they have any idea of how money is pro- 
cured. Values can be learned only by experience. Spend- 
ing comes before earning, and the right method of teaching 
will first undertake the formation of good judgment in 
spending. 
HArPHAZARD METHODS 


The practice of parents tends to two extremes: children 
are given coins on the impulse of the older person or as 
the result of the child’s request or teasing for special 
objects such as candy and toys. Then the child is per- 
mitted to spend money as he pleases, with no attempt at 
any educational use of the experience. In other families 


- the expenditure is supervised or dictated by an adult, and 


the child is “not allowed to spend money foolishly,” or the 
parent “sees that he gets his money’s worth.” In the latter 
case the training that the child gets is only in submitting 
to the judgment of an older person, not in forming judg- 
ments of his own. As in all other forms of training, > 
method must be determined by purpose. The purpose of 
financial training is surely to enable boys and girls to 
grow into men and women who know how to use money 
justly and wisely, both in the earning and in the spending. 


LEARNING BY AN ALLOWANCE 


The experiences of many families indicate that the best 
educational method is for the child to have a fixed amount 
or allowance with which to buy certain things. At first 
this includes only the little pleasures that the family can 
afford to see that the child has. The education comes in 
the consciousness that the amount for such pleasures is 
limited, that a choice must be made, and that some pleas- 
ures last longer and are more satisfactory than others that 
cost the same amount. 

In. some families this allowance covers the child’s church 
or Sunday-school offering. The advantage of this is that 
the child will be made to feel that he is really giving some- 
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thing that is his own. The danger is that he may feel { 
coerced to part with some of his pleasures and may yield ~ 
to the temptation to keep the “collection money” and ~ 
spend it for himself. There is certainly no value as ~ 
training in giving when the child simply hands over his : 
father’s gift to the Sunday-school teacher. It is, however, 
possible to make the child realize that the allowance is 
absolutely his own, and that if he wants to give anything ~~ 
to help others he has something of his own to give. The 
amount should be decided by his own free will, but, once 
decided, it is part of the training in financial honor to 
meet the obligation at the cost of sudden and unforeseen 
personal desire. In this it is a help to have his own box 
of envelopes for the pledged weekly offering, just as 
father and mother do. 


RESPONSIBILITY WitH AID OF ADVICE 


As he grows older, the allowance may be increased in — 
amount and the child made responsible for more of the 
expenditure for his own clothing and education. In this 
way the boy encounters the fact that an overcoat, winter 
shoes, mittens, and hat cannot be purchased out of one 
week’s allowance, and the girl has to choose between many ~ 
weekly hair ribbons and one party frock. This is an ex- 
cellent training for the way in which the expenses of 
grown-up life have to be provided for. 

Wise parents can also help by advising on quality, suita- 
bility, and durability of various textures and colors. The 
first purchasing tour may confine the child’s actual respon- 
sibility to deciding between various garments that meet 
parental approval, and learning the method of paying, re- 
ceiving change, and other details of the transaction. 
Gradually, as judgment grows by experience, the boy or 
girl will learn to estimate the needs of the wardrobe and 
be trusted to make the purchases unaided. It is wise to 
allow some mistakes to be made. The girl who cannot be 
happy without a coat of a striking “new” shade may be 
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reminded that she will have to wear it two years. But if 

she feels she cannot be happy without it, the mother may 
conclude philosophically that the lesson of choosing styles 
that do not grow tiresome has to be learned some time. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


As soon as a child can write and figure, a cash account 
should be required. This at first may be only a systematic 
statement of receipts and expenditures. Later a weekly 
balance should be required. The value of this is twofold: 
nothing else so quickly shows how many “little things” 
are purchased that one does not think about long enough to 
jot them down. These have to be recalled in order to 
make the accounts come out even. Besides, all these 
small expenses, in black and white, show how large a 
proportion is being spent for things that loom up as worth 
while or for things that might just as well have been done 
without. ‘ 
THRIFT AND VALUES 


This is the natural-introduction to the laws of thrift. 
The child begins to realize that money is worth what one 
gets out of it, and.that spending it in some ways brings 
a great deal more satisfaction than spending it in other 
ways, In some families there is a tendency to emphasize 
the satisfaction of money well spent. If one has got one’s 
‘money’s worth, there is no regret for the fact that there 
is no more money. In other families the emphasis tends 
to be on the annoyance of money that has not brought 
sufficient returns, and the tendency is to look at the amount 
of unspent money as the test of wise management. The 
wisest course is the mean between the extremes. The nat- 
ural way to teach saving is by the experience that, by deny- 
ing oneself a small thing to-day and another to-morrow, 
next week one may have a much larger and more durable 
happiness. With younger children the objective of saving 
should not be too long deferred. Saving to give pleasure 
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to others, as at Christmastime, gives to thrift-an unselfish ; 
and joyous. motive. - : Me H 
t 


TEACHING THE WRONG OF WASTE 


The habit of thrift in money matters is best developed by — 
association with the general practice of avoiding waste 
and extravagance in all things. The child who tires of a 
toy has a right to break it up in the.sense that it is his and 
he is not destroying the property of another; but it is 
possible to help the child to understand that somebody — 
had to work hard to make the toy, and somebody else 
worked hard to earn the money to buy it and give it to 
him. If he puts it away, there may come a time when he 
wants it, or he may give it to.some child who has no toy. 
But it is not right to destroy things that have a use instead — 
of finding the place or the person to which they could be 
of use. Care of clothing may. be taught in the same way. 
It is not fair to ask someone else to buy and make clothing 
to replace that which has been destroyed by willful care- 
lessness. This does not need to mean that the child is 
encouraged -to be stingy or to think more ace its Rs 
than of a good time. 

The great difficulty in many American homes that are-in 
“comfortable circumstances” is that there is no example of 
economy or even of thrift. There have been families in 
which searching self-examination on the part of the parents 
has followed some attempt to reprove a child for extrava- 
gance and waste. There is a distinct advantage to chil- 
dren in families in which there is real need for economy. 
Nowhere is democracy in the home more effective ‘than 
in the sympathetic understanding of common a 
problems. 


Democracy In Famity FINance 


Many fathers wish to spare their children, and perhaps 
their wives, the worry and anxiety of making ends: meet; 
hence they rarely mention financial matters in the home 
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circle. It is small wonder that other members of the 
family get into the habit of ordering what they please and 
sending the bill to father. Fathers with the same theory 
and less money are likely to seem to be financial tyrants. 
Money can be obtained only by direct Tequest. It is 
granted or refused according to the state of business or 
market.or some emergency, all of which are unknown to 
those who ask; and the varying responses can only seem 
capricious. Hence, the children try to read the father’s 
mood and save up their requests for big: favors until he 
seems to be “good-natured.” This is distinctly unfair to 
all concerned. The children are not getting the training 
in consideration and- teamwork which is their right. 

In those families in which money is not all the time 
talked about, but made the subject of distinct family coun- 
cils, at which the general situation is explained, and all 
the different needs stated for due consideration, finances 
are not unpleasant; rather they are decidedly interesting. 
Such a family may weigh together the possibility of buying 
or building a home or of postponing it until they have 
bought an automobile. Or the automobile may be weighed 
against a new piano or a special trip for mother or support- 
ing a whole family ina famine-stricken part of the earth. 
There is no surer training in ‘selfishness than for children 
to think of money as something to be coaxed for to spend 
_ on their own desire. There is no better training in both 
responsibility and unselfishness than for the same children 
to have the opportunity to know the possible choices and 
to have a chance to “do their own self-sacrificing.” 


LEARNING BY EARNING 


This brings us naturally to the other. side of the money 
question—where it comes from. Some children seem to 
think that it grows in father’s pockets or mother’s bag, 
like berries on a bush, to be regularly picked. The surest 
way to learn its value is to earn it. This means that the 
child actually does receive money for value received in 
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services. To pay a child for being good is to teach him 
to expect bribes; to give him money for service in amounts 
that have no relation to that service but only to the 
ability and good nature of the one to whom it is rendered 
is to teach him to expect tips. To be paid too small a 
sum because he does not know the market value of such 
work as he is doing is to take unfair advantage; to be 
overpaid for it is to give false ideas of the value of work. 
Certain fundamental principles should never be confused 
in the child’s mind: One is to do right because it is right; 
not for what.one will get by it. Each is to do one’s share 
of the household tasks, because one is a member of the 
household, and all are working for each other. However, 
if father cannot do certain things in the garden because he 
is at the office until six o’clock, Ralph, who gets of from 
school at three, can do this part of father’s work and receive — 
money from father in fair exchange. 7 


ee 


THE SwELLING DEMANDS OF YOUTH 


As children approach youth, their growing independence 
should be recognized by more financial liberty. If they 
have had good training during childhood, there will be 
little danger now. It is the boy or girl who comes to this 
period of extreme sensitiveness to social opinion without © 
any experience of the cost of money and the cost of the 
necessities of family life who is inclined to look upon his 
family as mean, stingy, and selfish when requests are re- 
fused. In that case, as Dr. Forbush says, “A child that is 
old enough to be fractious is old enough to face some re- 
sponsibilities”; and for that situation he recommends “a 
just but stringent allowance.” 

The girl who has had the supervised expenditure of 
money for her wardrobe from the age of ten or twelve 
and who knows the entire family income will not at the © 
age of sixteen weep and pout because she cannot have many 
new dresses and all the most expensive accessories for the 
high-school parties, 
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Earninc By Propucrne 


For both boys and girls the experience of earning money 
by real productive enterprise is a valuable part of their 
education. The government’s corn, pig, tomato, canning, 
garden, and chicken clubs have been a valuable piece of 
national education. The work itself is not beyond the 
strength of children, and the requirement for keeping ac- 
curate accounts of all costs and of the results of different 
methods, as well_as of. all money received from sales of 
products, gives in the most practical way the knowledge 
that effort, skill, and persistence have their reward. 

For little children the first tasks should be very simple 
and payment immediate. The little girl who picks up pins 
after the dressmaker’s visit at so many for one cent is 
learning thrift in saving the pins from being thrown away 
and having a fair reward for her work. The small boy 
whose paid task is to sweep or rake the driveway and front 
walk can be helped thereby to learn that work that is paid 
for is to be done at the time set by the employer, and not 

t his own convenience. That is a part of the business life.. 
It is even more essential that the little girl receive this , 
idea—that business pays no attention to personal con- 
venience. 

Children differ very much in their desire to earn money 
and in their stick-to-it-iveness. Some children will work 


like little beavers until they have earned enough to pur- 


chase the roller skates, bicycle, or whatever may be their 


_heart’s desire. But no suggestion of an opportunity to earn 


money which will be theoretically useful for something 
they may want later will tempt at all. It may be neces- 
sary to study such a child to suggest wants that will keep 
effort stimulated. 


Money GIFTs 


The questions of gifts and debts are sure to come up 
sooner or later in the financial experience of every child. 
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The money gift that is an expression of affection and a 
desire to meet some unknown want of the child he should 
be ‘taught to accept with gratitude and to use for something 
that will give as great and as permanent. satisfaction as 
possible. The danger that frequently has to be guarded ‘ 
against is that the child will think of all adults or of © 
certain indulgent relatives as sourees of gratification to be 
worked by hints or by ingratiating services. All this in- 
fantile graft‘and flunkyism has no place in the character 
of an American: child. If it has been planted by some in- 
judicious relatives, parents should be on the alert to root — 
it up at once. There are probably few hurts much worse 
than to return with an apology the gift that ‘has been 
asked for, hinted for, schemed for. The very bitterness 
of the pill makes it probable that it need not be repeated. 
Preventive measures are easier on all concerned. A sturdy 
independence that seeks to earn the extra luxury and that 
does not accept favors from people on whom the child has 
no claim can be developed very early. 


DEBTS 


A child has to have some idea of the fact that money 
once spent is spent and cannot be recalled before it can 
get the idea of debt. It usually takes the. experience of 
what it means to repay an amount advanced to make the 
child learn to keep within his first allowance. It needs 
sympathy and insight to help the little child live through 
this experience. That tender insight is beautifully illus- 
trated in the story by Carl Ewald, “My Little Boy.’ 

It is true that there come times in the life of a child as 
well as in that of the grown-up when it is worth while to 
take advantage of an opportunity that will not come again 
by mortgaging one’s income for a definite time ahead. In 
certain cases the child may need to be restrained from debt 
by command, but, in general, it is sufficient to call his at- 


1Translation reprinted as appendix in The Use of Money, Kirkpatrick. 
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tention to the facts of which his inexperience makes: him 
ignorant and then let him feel the results of his own de 
cision. This is the best training in the wisdom of keeping 
out of debt. 


TEACHING FINANCIAL HoNoR 


‘Some parents borrow change from their children to pay 
the laundryman or get postage stamps, either without ask- 
ing permission or forgetting to repay promptly and ac- 
curately. Sometimes they “make it up” by putting in a 
handful of change that may not be as much or may be much 
more than they borrowed. This is disastrous in two ways: 
it outrages the child’s sense of property and of justice, and 
it gives him a very wrong idea of business transactions. 
Other parents are scrupulous about asking permission to 
make change from the child’s bank, and if they have to 


_. borrow a few cents in an emergency, they will write out 


a promissory note. When this is paid, the child either gives 
a receipt. or destroys the note with due ceremony. This 
teaches both honesty and business accuracy. 


Wuat Monzy Is For 


We Americans are in real peril of having our free spirits 
chained by the accumulation of things. If our children are 
to escape being materialized by money, all their training 
in its use must have underlying it and guiding it the pur- 


pose of service. The little child’s generosity always takes 


the form of sharing possessions with persons or of min- 
istering to persons by his own activities.. Baby offers 
part of his cookie to mother or to the little playmate. He 
wants to help by sharing in sweeping or cooking or shovel- 
ing paths in the snow. This is the real meaning of all 
philanthropy and benevolence. It is the sharing of one’s 
own possessions and one’s own efforts with another real 
person who needs or. desires what one has to. give. Money 
is merely a way. of transporting personality. 

It is not impossible but it does require painstaking ef- 
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fort to keep that sense of the personal sharing of life all. 
the way from the proffered bit of cookie to the Student 
Volunteer declaration or the gift of thousands of dollars 
through the Red Cross or missionary society. As the child 
learns that money ean be exchanged for things he learns > 
that money can be sent farther than he can himself send © 
things. The baby in the hot city or ’way off in the famine 
districts needs good milk just as much as he does. Papa 

pays the milkman to bring the milk to the door. He cannot | 
send a bottle of milk to the city or to Armenia. But papa 

also gives money for his toys, and baby can ask papa to 
take the money that he would spend for the toy he wants 
and send it clear across the ocean to buy milk for the sick 
Armenian baby. 


FREEDOM TO. BE GENEROUS 


When the school child begins to have an allowance and 
keep accounts, there should be no pressure brought to bear 
that a certain amount must be saved for church, missionary 
society, and Red Cross. Neither should these claims be 
ignored. Father and mother can tell of the needs and 
say what they are going to do about it and ask the child 
how much he wants to help out of his very own money. 
It is his to spend for himself or for somebody who has less. 
He can do as he chooses in giving or withholding and in — 
designating the amount. Sometimes generous and impul- 
sive children need to have their attention called to the fact 
that the allowance must cover certain necessaries. The 
generous impulse to give a whole week’s allowance to the 
Red Cross must take account of the obligations for material 
for that week’s school work. 

Training children in thrift and wise generosity is not a 
particularly easy task, but the family understanding and 
sympathy, the growing judgment and good sense and readi- 
ness for emergencies which develop in the growing citizen, 
are ample reward for all the time and pains and sympathy 
required in the process. 
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For Stupy anpd DIscussIon 
2 1. What is the right attitude toward money? (a) Is 
money an end to work for? (0) a treasure to keep? or (c) 
a responsibility to account for? 
2. Do children value a desired object more if it is a gift 
or if they are allowed to help pay for it? 
3. If a child wants something that is more expensive 
than he ought to have, which is wiser—to refuse it, giving 
the reason, or to encourage him to earn money to buy it? 
4. What considerations should determine the amount of 
a child’s allowance? . 


Books To READ 


The Use of Money, E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Training in Thrift, American Home Series. 


Ny 


CHAPTER VII 
HOME WORK AND INDUSTRY _ 


HELEN was five. Never in those five long years had she 
made a mud pie! There was a very good reason: the only 
mud Helen had ever seen was the sticky, germ-filled mix- 
ture that accumulated on pavements on a rainy day. Good, 
“clean” mud was foreign to her experience. But neither 
had Helen ever made any other kind of a pie. Being a very 
modernly brought-up little girl, pies in her experience were 
more or less attractive-looking portions of grown-up dessert 
which came tied up in neat pasteboard boxes from the 
woman’s exchange. In fact, Helen’s little fingers had never 
had any deliciously squashy, plastic material squeezed be- 
tween them until she went to kindergarten and learned the 
delights of modeling clay. She became so enthusiastic 
over the clay’s possibilities that she begged to take a chunk 
home with her. This she deposited on the seat of a chair 
that was just the right height for a modeling table—and 
forgot to mention the fact. There were some embarrassing 
moments for Helen and for some other persons, with the 
result that modeling clay became a joy associated with 
kindergarten only. , 


THE DRAWBACKS OF “MopDERN CONVENIENCES” 


Now, Helen’s restriction in the field of culinary efforts is 
only one example of the things that little girls are de- 
prived of in apartment houses where children are only 
tolerated because of the things they are warranted not to 
do. Think of the difference between grandmother’s kitchen 
and the kitchenette in the three-room apartment. Five- 
year-olds are not encouraged to experiment with chafing- 
dish cookery; and in this same type of apartment laundry 
processes are unobservable. Helen’s soiled pinafores went — 
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into an ingeniously concealed hamper, then wére made into 
a bundle, and given once a week to a small Negro boy, who 


_ disappeared down the elevator. Later in the week this 


same Negro boy or his “mammy” returned with a poche 
of freshly ironed clothes. 

Helen’s boat-sailing adventures in the bathroom, having 
led to an overflowing bowl, had been so vigorously con- 
demned by the most ogreish of the janitor’s assistants that 
only a reference to the matter was necessary to discourage 
any further experiments. Flowers came in pasteboard boxes 
from a shiny, boxlike wagon; and if an occasional budded 


plant adorned the window ‘sill, as soon as its bloom was 
- over it was sent down on the dumb-waiter with other refuse 


to be gathered by the city garbage cart. Heating came from 
the gilded iron radiators, to which the only thing one 
could do was turn a shiny black knob. One day when 


‘left alone Helen tried that, and her mother called up the 


janitor with a peevish complaint about the cold. The man 
who came with monkey wrenches did some very interest- 
ing things, but he spoiled it all by the uncomplimentary 


_ reference to herself: “The kid’s been meddling with the 


valves.” 

Earth, air, fire, and water—to the ancients these seemed 
to be the elements of which life is made. A certain va- 
riety of steam-heated and ventilation-plant-strained air was. 
the only one of these elements with which Helen had had 
first-hand experience. Her muscles had grown deft in a 
limited number of motions, but never in her life had she 
seen the process of making from raw material anything 
she wore or ate or used. The limit of her errand running 
was to the telephone to ask the hall boy or janitor to send 
something on the dumb-waiter, or to the end of a fifty-foot 
fiat for a book or a handkerchief. 


In THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICA 


Just for contrast think of the conditions under which 
the first American children were raised. The little pioneers, 


‘ 
from the time they could toddle or could be trained to tell — 
the shadow of a white man from that of an Indian or a 
bear, must be alert and must know what to do to protect ; 
themselves and others. The child who was not resourceful — 
had small chance of reaching maturity. -Privation faced 
the family that did not work early and late to build a house > 
and chink the cracks with mud before: winter winds came, 
that did not plant and cultivate and then preserve the fruit 
of the field and garden. With spinning and weaving the 
materials to keep the family warm for winter, with a 
dozen men folks coming in hungry three times a day to be 
fed, children learned: as a matter of course to card wool, 
to pare and string apples for drying, and to systematize — 
work so that all that was needful should be done. Many 
ten- and twelve-year-olds were famous housekeepers and 
good judges of cattle and sheep. 
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THE AVERAGE AMERICAN HomME 


While we may agree that these mothers had a far easier 
time in developing the cardinal virtues of industry, thrift, 
and resourcefulness than does the modern mother, we 
would not if we could gibe at our machine-made, heated, 
lighted, and propelled civilization. And while these con- 
trasting pictures reveal a real danger on the road we are 
traveling, most American families live under conditions 
between these extremes. They have conveniences enough to_ 
relieve from the killing fatigue of the endless work without 
which the -pioneers could not have existed; yet there is 
enough real pressure of need to prevent any member from 
deteriorating through idleness. The real problem is to 
find suitable activities for children which will be of service 
in the home, which will provide real companionship be- 
tween parents and children during these tasks, and which 
will be truly educative in the sense of developing intelli- 
gence about the materials and the processes of everyday 
life. What are the modern counterparts of children’s chores 
by which, when a horse was essential for most families, 
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they learned to harness or bed and feed the horse? Or, 
when every family made its own bread, to judge the tem- 
perature of water in which the yeast cake was soaked? P 

With our bakeries and canning factories, our trolleys and 
electric devices, have we made things that are more power- 
ful than our brains, so that they hamper our freedom to 
grow and develop? Have we created a problem we cannot 
solve? The answer is the homely old proverb, “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” Of course, there is more fo 
_ the will than wishing. We must decide what results of the 
old training were. essential to character and then analyze . 
the activities necessary to modern existence to see which 
of them can be made to produce those essentials. 


CornEz STONES 


The elements of which our civilization is built are re- 
- sourcefulness, initiative, self-reliance, good judgment, good 
will, codperation, and reliability. There have been civiliza- 
tions in which these personal characteristics were confined 
to a certain group or class that dominated all the rest. 
We call those civilizations autocratic or feudalistic. - The 
ideal of a democratic civilization is one in which every 
individual has resourcefulness, self-reliance, and all the 
other fundamentals of character. These qualities are not 
gifts that can be wrapped up in a napkin until, at twenty 
or thirty years of age, the state Gemands their use; unless 
‘they are developed from the earliest years they will be 
found wanting. 


Inpustry More INTERESTING THAN IDLENESS 


The place to begin is to find occupation that is really 
useful for the little ones “just big enough to get into mis- 
chief.’ So much nerve strain would be saved if all mothers 
knew as much about their first babies as one young Sunday- 

school teacher found out. She answered the examination 
. question “What have you learned in this course in child 
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study that you did not know before?” by saying, “I have 
learned that restlessness is activity.” ~ 5 

In a third-floor apartment whose open kitchen windows 
faced my desk was an active, healthy boy of*about twenty 
months. Awaking “bright as a button,” long before his 
mother had breakfast ready, he had exhausted the possi- 
bilities of merely. looking out of the window. Some towels 
were hanging within reach.’ With one he flagged his neigh- 
-bor’s attention and then dropped the towel to the court 
below. A new interest in life! The other’ towels soon 
followed, then some kitchen utensils. Those made a noise 
that attracted his mother’s attention. Scolding, slaps, and 
indignant howls followed in quick succession. Then the 
mother turned to her work, and the idle hands were ready - 
for more exploring and more “mischief.” I grew to recog- 
nize a certain fretful cry as the child’s protest. against 
utter boredom. But never while within my field of vision 
did the mother provide him with any real constructive ac- 
tivity. Toys were merely handed him, and he submitted 
them. to his repertory of pounding, banging, and throwing 
motions. Yet he was bright and active and muscular and 
‘could have learned to “fetch and carry,” to pick up his 
toys,.and to have the joy of helping mother. 

Far wiser was another mother whose. two-year-old daugh- 
ter regularly wiped the dishes. Mother dried them first, 
but with. her special towel the child went over them to 
“finish” and learned the motions so that before long she - 
could do it all. One at a time she carried them to their 
places in the dining room or pantry, learning to be orderly 
and helpful, 


Co6PERATION .AND RELIABILITY 


‘One reason why children “hate” certain tasks is because 
they seem to be “put over on them”—something disagree- 
able the parents want to get rid of doing and so make the 
children do. It is only fair to explain to the child that in 
every home there are tasks necessary for health and com- 
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fort which are not so easy and pleasant as others and to 
make clear the justice of each-member’s taking a fair 
share of them. Children are great sticklers for proper 
division of labor. “I did the dishes twice and it’s your 
turn.” “Can’t Jimmy weed my lettuce? I watered his to- 
matoes Saturday.” This attitude is often trying to other 
members of the family, but it is well to remember. that to 
“be just before one is generous” is the. necessary order. 
Surprising one another by helping out with tasks appeals to 
children when commands-or requests leave them cold. Boys 
and girls soon find that there is more fun, more time for 
Other things, when they see how fast and how. well each 
can do his task instead of how much-can be shirked. | 
_ Codperation comes first by doing with an older member of 
the family the same thing the grown-up is doing. Baby 
_“makes’’ cookies while mother or cook is rolling them out, 
and “helps” auntie darn stockings by using needle and 
thread close beside her. The child has to have a certain 
surety of knowing how before he can justly be left with a 
responsibility. The unpleasantness of being left alone is 
quite made up by the warm appreciation of the parents at 
being able to trust the child to do one task while they are 
busy at something else. Thus children get interested in 
doing their share even though they cannot watch the others 
all the time. 


APPRECIATING First ATTEMPTS 


The delicate first unfoldings of helpfulness, of the spirit 
of service, are too often repressed by the unsympathetic 
adult who looks at results as cold facts and does not see 
the desire to help back of them. One writer tells of a lesson 
taught her by her -washwoman, who told how some blouses 
that had taken her an hour to iron she found wadded into 
hopeless wrinkles by her two-year-old baby. The woman 
had the insight to realize that “he hadn’t done it to be 
mean,” but, on the other hand, had been trying to help her 
by “folding” them as he had seen her doing when she put 
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them in the package to carry home. So she kissed him 
and gave him some towels to fold and he happily worked 
on them “for an hour by the clock” to get them to his” 
satisfaction. % 

Four-year-old Jack, still weak and frail from scarlet 
fever, gallantly rushed to help Aunt Emma lift a great 
stuffed chair from the corner of a rug she was sweeping. 
What a pity it would have been to have told the child how 
useless he was! For the spirit should not only be recog- 
nized and appreciated, but be directed into helpful ac- 
tivities suitable to the child’s age. Little brother can \but- 
ton baby sister’s shoes, and older sister can tie the hair 
bow and do the “button behind” of little sister’s frock. 
Definite responsibilities can be given to children to mark 
their advance in age and ability. In some families certain 
tasks come to bé one’s share on each birthday, and some 
are laid aside when the next child is old enough to take 
them up. Children readily understand the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and teamwork in a family. When this spirit 
actuates all the members no child rebels or protests at its 
share, even when that share may be distasteful. For life 
is largely made up of work that loses its freshness and zest 
because it has to be repeated many times, and no one who 
wants to do his share in the world will try to avoid his 
portion of drudgery. 


Mastering Lire as Ir Is 


While it is especially necessary, as Mrs. Fisher so force- 
fully points out,’ that children in this artificial age should 
have first-hand contact with raw material and know the 
processes by which our conveniences come to be, something 
else is involved in self-reliance and initiative. If such 
movements as Wood Craft, Scouting, and Camp Fire are 
helping our children to appreciate the life from which ours 
grew, they must no less be able to live efficiently in the life 





‘ASelf-Reliance, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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of to-day and of to-morrow. The modern child must look 
out for automobiles instead of bears and wolves, It is of 
more immediate use that he can make change quickly and 
Know how to buy a railroad ticket and check baggage than 
that he be able to shoot deer and wild turkey. The proper 
spending of income, as suggested in the previous chapter, 
the knowledge of how to give directions clearly to an in- 
quiring stranger, presence of mind in the case of fire or an 
elevator accident, all give evidence of the same self-reliance 
as that with which children of an earlier generation met 
Indians and blizzards. 

If family life is to continue in any sort of home environ- 

ment, there are many problems that must be worked out 
by the parents and the children of the next few years. 
The crowding into cities and suburban districts, the .prefer- 
ence of young people for employment in manufacturing 
and commercial rather than domestic or farm service, and 
the removal from the home to the factory of most of the 
processes: of preparing food and .clothing are inevitably 
altering the form of life in which the home is to be 
maintained. There are some who feel that there is a real 
gleam of hope in the much-lamented inability to. employ 
domestic help. It may lead to a real simplification of life 
and something of that companionship in daily tasks in 
which, as in no other way, family consciousness can be 
- developed. In one of our larger cities, in a district that, 
before a fire, had been filled with great mansions requiring 
many servants, the rebuilt streets are largely filled with 
electrically equipped servantless bungalows. . This may give 
to some “poor little rich” girls and boys the chance to wash 
dishes, rake lawns, and go to the corner grocery which has 
long been denied them. 


A Foutt LINE oF SAMPLES IN HiXPERIENCE 


We all know some unhappy people whose only interest is 
themselves, their feelings, their wishes, their likes and 
‘dislikes. Their desires are usually for something for them- 
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selves to eat or wear, or for admiration or amusement. 
These are, to say the least, unsuccessful citizens. The child. 
whose interest is not drawn to things and persons not di- 
rectly connected with his own family’s mode of life is sure 
to fall into this self-centered tendency. a 

The child who wants to be a street cleaner, a milliner, a 
milk-wagon driver, a nursemaid, or a policeman, and whose 
expressed desires are met only with “How absurd!” or 
“Keep still and don’t bother me!” is pretty sure to sulk 
and to carry on into maturity a sort of deposited sediment 
of grievance in being misunderstood and thwarted. Why 
not go with father to a garage and learn the mechanics of 
truck driving and find out why a ten-year-old cannot be 
permitted to handle a machine alone in the city streets? 
Then a one-celled battery motor installed in his express 
~wagon and driven at suitable hours and places will give the 
joys of mechanical control and satisfy a legitimate demand. 
The desire to be a milliner may lead to fascinating studies 
of color and form, of old prints and pictures at the mu- 
seum, to clumsy but enrapturing millinery creations from 
material in' the store-room trunks. 

Victor’s father was the vice president of a bank. One day 
Victor said: “Papa, I should think you would be ashamed, 
a great strong man like you, to sit at a desk and roll pennies 
all day! Why don’t you do something useful like Peter?” 
Peter was the man who cleaned the street in front of his 
home. Victor’s father and mother wisely bought him rub- 
ber boots, a slicker and helmet, and let him spend many @ 
‘rainy afternoon watching Peter steer the fascinating rivu- 
‘lets from the gutter down to the culvert. 

Victor will be a far better citizen because of his ex- 
perience and admiration of the useful life of a white- 
wing. ‘ 
First-hand experience with earth and the things that 
grow in it, with the habits and needs of animals that are 
food or frieids to human kind, should be part of every 
child’s life. It might be that a little soul-searching on the 
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part of Helen’s mother and father would lead them to 
forego, for a few years, the “convenience” of living in the 
heart of the city. They are still young and active, so com- 
muting, with its disadvantages, can be endured, that Helen 
may live in the open and learn from Mother Nature the 
lessons only she can teach. But there are persons who for 
perfectly good and sufficient reasons must continue to live 
in the heart of the city. Then some way must be devised, 
even at great cost of time and effort, to spend,. regularly, 
hours in the parks and open country. And if the parents 
set their minds to it, a sand pile on the roof and a tool 
chest in one of the concealed cupboards need be no more ob- 
_jectionable to the tenants than their neighbors’ Pekingese 
puppy or “cellarette.” Children even in exclusive apart- 
ments do have some opportunity at certain hours for ham- 
mering, gluing, and planing boards, for setting up electri- 
cal engines, and for making Indian costumes and tepees. 


The tepee on the dining-room floor or the roof is not quite \_ 


as ideal as it is in an impenetrable forest, but happily the 
child’s imagination can almost.supply the forest. 


SKILLFUL Goop WILL 


There are many opportunities for helping a child to form 
that most charming of habits—that of watching to see what 
other people want done and how they want it done, and 
‘then doing that thing to give pleasure, not for effect. This 
‘idea of service must begin in the family, but it is incomplete 
if it stops there. The consciousness of the larger family 
of church, community, country, and world may begin very 
early to be developed. The child as well as the father can, 


learn to have an attitude of respect for the humblest © 


occupation because of its need in the community. The 
hurt of other children’s snobbery may be the occasion for 
wise parents to give a lesson in self-respect and democracy 
which will last through life. Younger than ten years is 
many a child who has told his mother, “V’d rather be poor 
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and have a father like mine than to ride in automobiles 
and have a father who never does a lick of. work for anyq 
body in the world.” 

There has been an increasing tendency to envy the persor 
whose wealth comes from inheritance or from the labor 
of others and to admire the smartness of the profiteer or 
of anyone who manages to gain financial advantage from 
the needs or misfortunes of others. There are hopeful 
signs that the pendulum is swinging back to an ideal of 
honest, self-respecting service in time, skill, and labor for 
all money received. There has not been too much emphasis 
on the need of more time for recreation, but there is not yet 
anything like an appreciation of the best use of leisure. 

™ Too many mistake idleness for rest, passivity for relaxation. 
Most of all are we in danger of helpless dependence on 
machine processes for satisfying every need from food to 
beauty. But home-produced food still has a flavor that is 
never found in a tin can, and family and community sing- 
ing has an effect far different from the best phonograph 
records. Watching the scoreboard for the progress of the 
big-league teams is less valuable than a sharp game of 
handball between father and son. The fundamental de- 
mand upon the voluntary activities of the home is to 
develop personalities that can release their own energies 

‘vy and which have imagination enough to see the possibilities 
in the raw material about them; who find their chief joy 
not in idle dreaming of dreams, but in the work of making 
them come true. 


For Strupy anp DIscussion 


1, At what age should a child be allowed to do work in 
the home? 

2. What will develop in a child the right attitude toward 
work? 

3. If a child is paid for doing certain tasks regularly, 
should he expect and receive pay for everything he does? 
Why? 
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4. How much concerning the economic circumstances of 
the family should be told the children? 
5. Will such knowledge make them codperative or not? 


Books To READ 


Self-Reliance, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

When Mother Lets Us Cook. 

When Mother Lets Us Sew. 
__ Home Occupations for Boys and Girls, by Benton John- 
ston. ; 

Little Folks’ Handy Book, by Lina A. and Adela B. Beard. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
~ PLAY AND RECREATION 


To a grown-up play means something distinctly different 
from the regular business of life. It is what one Teally 
wants to do for the pleasure of doing it. It may be in- 
duiged in as a reward after having done one’s duty or as 
an antidote to too great pressure of responsibility. To a 
4 child play is both the joy and the serious business of living. 
To the tired man or woman play may mean sitting still 
and being amused, but a normal child wants to do, himself, 
everything that is of sufficient interest to take his attention 
at all. 


Way CHILDREN PLAY 


In his fascinating book on Play and Education Joseph Lee 
shows us that the kind of play instinctive in any young 
animal trains it for the business of its adult life. Because 
the kitten chases every moving object it will later be able 
to catch mice. There is no difference in the use of play in 
the young of humankind: Those who learn to play well 
will be capable when grown. The little girl putting her doll 
to sleep or taking it to call on mother (who must play she 
is “Mrs. Smith”), the little boy building bridges with his 
blocks or delivering groceries with his cart, the group 
playing at the immemorial games of wedding and funeral, 
of doctor and nurse, are adventuring into the realities of 
life about them. It is in play that the child reaches for- 
ward to what it is to be and most fully lives in this roe 
of becoming. 

If a child is mentally and physically well, there is no 
question whether he will play; the question is whether his 
play will contribute to his best development. It is the 
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business of the parents to determine what he shall play 
and where and with whom. They do not need to let chance 
or some outside person choose the child’s ideals, as did one 
mother described by a settlement resident. She came in 
great distress because Mamie had been arrested, and in- 
quiry revealed the fact that the most exciting game of 
Mamie’s circle was “getting the cop after you.” One child 
would be the “cop,” and the rest would play steal, break 
windows, or “swipe” junk. As they grew older, this be- 
came tame, and they tried the real thing. So a club was 
formed for the younger children who were taught the 
“kitchen-garden” singing games. A few months later Ma- 
mie’s mother reported of the little sister: ‘“Katie is 
getting so particular! She won’t eat till the crumbs are 
swept up, and I’ve had to buy a white cloth to put on the 
table.” E 1 


THE BEGINNING OF PLAY 


' 


Play is always educative. In the earliest years it is 
practically the only form of education which can develop 
originality and initiative. The lack of this development is 
shown most pitifully in institution babies, Yet care must 
be taken not to make a mere plaything of baby. There must 
be no violent shaking or boisterous teasing and tickling. 
The laughter which follows such excitement is nervous and 
hysterical, and the result is always harmful. 

The little child just out of babyhood begins to play with 
things and persons outside himself. He must learn what 
the world is made of and what he can do with it, Many 
mothers do not realize that these younger children can use 
only their large muscles, and in simple ways. They pile 
up, knock down, fill up and pour out, pound, and throw 
things about because they can do nothing more intricate and 
controlled. So, also, they naturally choose such plastic 
and movable material as sand, clay, water, blocks, and 
stones, ‘They should be shown how to handle these to 
get the most satisfaction out of them. 
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At. this age children delight in noise as eid as in 
motion. Undirected, this tendency may be mere yelling 
and stamping; but aptitude for rhythm is now sufficient © 





so that the vocal exercise can be directed into simple songs, 4 


and motion into rhythmic beats. Simple marches and 


singing games, such as London Bridge, ring-around-a-rosy, } 


and little knights marching, are more pleasurable both to 
the child and: to grown-up listeners. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY 


Just as soon as the smaller muscles can be used, the 
child begins another sort of experiment. The “destructive-— 
ness” that some people take for granted as a stage of 
childhood is the child’s attempt to find out what things 
are made of by pulling them to pieces. He likes to build 
too, but his muscles and eyes have not yet had enough 
practice in working together so that he can put together 
as small pieces as he finds it interesting to pry apart. He 
likes to build a house with chairs or pieces of wood as 
Jarge as he can carry. He finds it interesting to pull apart 
the dovetailed corners of his Noah’s ark and to take the 
wheels and springs from his toy engine. If these pieces 
were as large as the building material he chooses, he would 
ibe just as interested in putting them together again. . 

Everyone who has had to wear glasses has probably 
experienced the sense of tension and almost nausea which 
follows the effort to thread a fine needle or find a fine- 
print reference without. the glasses. The strain on the 
nerves of a small child in trying to put together pieces 
./ that require fine muscle coérdination is very similar, but 
the natural nervous reaction is usually called “naughti- 
ness”’—and punished. For the sake of his development as 
a worker every child should have joyous associations of 
success as the result of his muscular and mental exertions. 
Children should know exactly what things they have a right 
to pull apart and be trained never to take to pieces any-— 
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thing until permission has been given. This is part of 
the training in respect for others’ rights. 

At this stage there is no more educative toy than an 
old alarm clock. To be allowed to see the insides and have 


their working explained simply, then to try to put the. 


parts together so that they will go, will give an understand- 
ing of how easily the many wheels and springs can be 
thrown out of balance and give a wholesome respect for 
the men who spend years learning how to make clocks and 
watches. As the child begins to realize how much depends 
on a timepiece—it tells people when to get up, when to get 
meals ready, when to go to work,—he will be satisfied to 
look at the beautiful clock or watch without touching it, 
and play with his own dismembered clock and try to make 
it run. 


OPPoRTUNITY FOR IMAGINATION 


One of the most pathetic things about the play life of ; 


many children is that the toys that are furnished them © 


leave absolutely no room for the imagination. A little girl 
of eight picked up a solid block of wood that.had dropped 
from the end of a roll of building paper. To her its shape 
suggested a fruit jar. She had recently been initiated into 
the mysteries of the carpenter’s auger. Having asked for 
and received the wooden block for her very own, she went 
to her father with the suggestion: “Please saw a piece off 
‘the top, so, and then bore with your auger almost to the 
bottom. Then I can play it is a pint jar.” The father re- 
plied, “Why, mother will let you have a real pint jar to 
play with.” The child looked at her father with wide eyes, 
marveling at his lack of comprehension. “Then it wouldn’t 
be play,” she replied. \ 

About all that children need in the way of playthings is 
a sort of peg on which to hang their imagination. A broom 
handle and a piece of rope, put together by a child’s own 
efforts, are far more satisfactory than a perfectly formed 
and realistically painted hobby horse. No Paris doll is 
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ever so dear as the rag baby with water-color features and — 


button eyes, or the pillow dressed in one’s own baby slip. 
Later there is esthetic appreciation of the Paris doll’s 


nae canis asp 


beauty, but no child can have a real appreciation of the © 


perfection of the lovely doll, the painted furniture, the ac- 
curate mechanical toy, without a preliminary experience 
of creative effort. 


From PRETENDING TO MAKING 


As children grow older, this creative element naturally 
develops from pure imagery to making things that will 
really work. An_old doll-carriage wheel, empty reels from 
a typewriter ribbon, some springs made of old corset steels, 
and all kinds of material which give the necessary elements 
of wheel, screw, and lever and the application of belt and 


pulley will be far more pleasing as well as more educative © 


than the elaborate, factory-made mechanical toy. This does 
not mean that children should. not have well-made mechani- 


cal toys. They serve as inspirations and models. But every 


child should have the opportunity to make something for his 
own use and should be encouraged to work with it until it 
is finished and does serve that use. This is the time to de- 
velop the habit of carrying out one plan before another is 
started. Artistic completeness becomes a pleasure, al- 
though it involves the change from play to work; it is this 
joy in perfecting things which makes true workmanship. 


DEVELOPING SocraAL PLAy 


The young child plays alone and is happier so. His at- 
tention is absorbed in getting control of his own muscles, 


and until he has satisfied his curiosity about objects he | 


resents relinquishing them to anyone else, Later he finds 
greater satisfaction in doing things that require assistance. 
Someone must catch the ball he throws or throw the ball 
for him to catch. Someone must hold the lines while he is 
horse, or be the horse for him to drive. But the child who 
continues too long to play alone will become selfish or un- 
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adaptable. The “only child” loses a very important element 
of training, which is only partly supplied later by his school- 
mates. The instinct to share things should be associated 
with sharing with other children the toy he wants to play 
with as well as with offering mother a bite of cookie. 
Father and mother can and should be good playfellows, 
but there can never be the real equality, the give-and-take, 
that there is with companions of the same age. - 
Imagination grows more complicated too. The little 
child is a policeman or steam engine without any need for 
other persons to take part. The engine runs itself without 
an engineer, the policeman can direct imaginary traffic or 
arrest umbrellas or walking sticks. A little later other 
persons must take the part of people, and impersonation 
grows into true dramatic play. As the child’s imaginative 
experience grows through stories heard and read, the field 
of dramatic play increases. At first it is everyday life that 
is imitated. After the first railroad journey the child 
will go traveling for many days. The first visit to school 
and church is sure to be followed by many sermons and 
classes. As children learn of Indians and Eskimos, of 
Chinese and Hindu children, and hear the stories of knights 
and heroes, their normal impulse is to make the stories 
come alive among themselves and their companions. 
Parents can use the possibilities of these tendencies in 
two ways. To a grown-up person living in a city flat the 
life of an Indian for his eight-year-old boy seems impossible 
or preposterous. So the father may say, “Let us hear no 
more of such nonsense,” and leave the child to pore over 
the Indian pictures on the “movie” posters and work out 
his ideas furtively with the gang in his block. Or he may 
buy him an Indian suit with some bright-colored chicken 
feathers and let it go at that. There is a third possibility, 
which is helpfully described by Mrs. Fisher. The child 
may gain access to encyclopedias and books of Indian lore, 
dye Canton flannel for buckskin, make his own costume, 
and decorate it according to the practice of some real tribe, . 
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learning the reasons and symbolism; he may make a tepee 
for the backyard and learn some of the valuable lessons in 
keen observation and self-control taught by the na 
youth. Real Indian life is much easier for children in the 
country, but it needs just as much direction if it is to be 
real and contribute all that it should to that period of 
growth. It would be of greatest value if the family could — 
spend a vacation in the woods living as the Indians used to 
live. This would take study on the part of the parents too, 
but it would be well repaid by the effect on the common 

interest of the family as well as on their health. ‘ 


MAKING PLAY OF WoRK 


From the very earliest years there is in every normal 
child the spirit of adventure and conquest, which in our 
modern civilization is not less needed, but requires more 
guidance to adapt it to present conditions. All children 
can be taught, but with varying degrees of ease, to make a 
game of all difficulties. The shoe button can be a runaway 
pet to be captured by the lasso of the buttonhook. If it 
‘slips away again and again, it is only the more exciting to 
capture it at last. It is a development of true sportsman- 
ship never to give up and never to whine.- With the help 
of the “finger fairies” and the motive of surprising mother 
little children will do truly wonderful things that they 
never could accomplish without these aids. 


THE VALUE OF PETS 


Another instinctive longing of childhood is for living 
playmates or pets. The child without a pet has missed a 
very real opportunity that can never be made up. The 
greatest value comes from those pets which are intelligent 
and companionable; but if a dog or pony or even a kitten 
cannot be comfortably kept, a canary or goldfish or anything 
living which the child really loves and wants will afford 
valuable training in protective responsibility for things 
weak and dependent. Every opportunity should be culti- 
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vated for acquaintance with the “little friends in fur and 


feathers” as they live in the parks and woods. Another 


_ benefit in taking care of pets through all their needs is the 


clean and wholesome knowledge of life processes naturally 
acquired. 

Children love to dig in the ground, so gardening is one 
of the most wholesome play interests. It is not by chance 
that Jesus drew so many of his pictures of the religious 
life from the out-of-doors. Nowhere can a child better 
learn the inexorable laws of cause and effect, of growth 
from small beginnings, of the reward from care and faith- 
fulness, of like producing like, and of man’s codperation 
with God in giving food to the world. Moreover, the child 
who has watched the development of beans and squashes 
from seed babies to blossom, has seen the bees insuring 
fertilization, has perhaps had his best Hubbard squash 


or Rocky Ford melons spoiled by an aggressive pumpkin 


next door, will have a splendid basis for understanding how 
human life begins and how the right kind of children-to-be 
depend on the right kind of fathers and mothers. With no 


sentimentality or moralizing they will be ready to keep 


clean and true for the children they will some time have. 


Tur CoLLEcTING Hossy 


Children are sure to pass through a stage of making col- 


lections. This may be expected somewhere between the 
ages of eight and twelve years. With some it lasts longer 


than with others. It may be useful or harmful according 
to the directions given. The boy who collects tobacco tags 
or the girl who collects cigarette pictures will outgrow the 
interest of having hundreds more or more different kinds 
than anyone else, but there will remain a permanent im- 
press of interest in tobacco. If the attention has been 
directed instead to postage stamps or minerals or birds, 
when the rivalry interest has subsided there will be a 
valuable deposit in the child’s mind of information about 
geology, history, and geography. The rivalry may be di- 
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rected to seeing how many items referring to foreign mis- 


‘gions can be found in the current papers and magazines, 


and a valuable attitude thus cultivated. 


MENTAL PLAY 


At almost the same time as the collecting stage comes the 
interest in puzzles, conundrums, and games of skill. It is 
in these games particularly that children seek the comrade- 
ship of grown-ups. There is a great desire to test one’s 


— 


own skill and to beat one’s father at checkers or authors, — 
to “sell” him with a conundrum, or to solve a puzzle more © 


quickly. The eight-year-old daughter of a minister used 
to study longer on a game of Bible questions than on any 


of her school lessons in the hope that she might some time 


answer a question that her father might ‘miss. In this — 


period of competitive play parents who join their children’s 
games have a wonderful opportunity to ‘get ideals of sports- 


manship, fair play, and honor. Moral convictions are firm- — 


est when implanted in the muscle habits of fair play and 
in emotional attitudes. Many a child has learned to own 
up to a foul that no one else saw, because his father scorned 
to take advantage of him; or has had his first realization 
of the ignominy of cheating from his father’s attitude 
toward trickery in a game they played together. And— 
alas!—some have been trained to cheat by listening to eos 
father’s amused bragging of their “smartness.” 

The delight in “magic” and sleight-of-hand develops about 
the same time, Learning how the illusions are produced 
may be a valuable protection against being deceived by 
appearances. Learning to produce some of the tricks culti- 
vates muscular dexterity and is often a useful bit of social 
capital for the child who is not ready in conversation, or 
who has few ways of contributing to the pleasures of a 
group. 


DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE PLAYMATES 


The question of the child’s companions is one of the most 
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vital in his whole development. Children teach each other 
‘some things more effectively than anyone else can. Those 
who learn to get along happily with others have an in- 
yaluable preparation for the larger world of grown-up 
affairs. If neighboring families have high ideals, there can 
be splendid codperation. But when children, even from 
such families, play together, many difficulties naturally 
arise. Human nature is much the same, and the fault is 
likely to lie now with one child, now with. another. One 
of the greatest mistakes a parent can make is to assume 
that his own child never does wrong. A little child is quick 
to take advantage if his parents always shield him, sym- 
pathizing with him and blaming the others. 

It is safest to get at the facts at once by asking the child 
who complains, “What did you do?” Each mother should 
hold her own child accountable whether he provokes or 
continues a disagreement. She should point out how he 
could have avoided trouble by being fair to his playmate 
or by yielding a preference. Children need to have it em- 
phasized that one must both give and take, neither being 
always the one to give up nor the one to have his own way. 
“Do unto others” is still the Golden Rule of childhood. 

One of the greatest perplexities is the child who teaches 
- the others wrong thoughts and acts. Often one can appeal 
to such a neglected child by a kindly interest which, while 
condemning the bad habits, is helpful and just. The Chris- 
tian way is to try to influence the parents of undesirable 
children through your interest in the children. Few parents 
are willfully neglectful, but many are ignorant and helpless 
before their own problems. It often calls for courage and 
‘self-sacrifice to offer the needed help, and it may be an- 
grily rejected. But every child, yours or some other per- 
gon’s, has an endless influence for good or evil, whether you 
try to help or not. If the child whose parents neglect 
its training is neglected by you also, he may draw your own 
child along with him into evil. Sometimes a careless 
mother is brought to realize her failure when her child 
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7 
gives to someone else the love and obedience she has tailed 
. to earn. Tact, humility, and a just recognition of the 
faults of one’s own children will usually succeed in gaining 
the codperation of the careless parents. i 
THE Pray oF OLDER CHILDREN | 

Boys and girls like to go on hikes and bacon bats together 
long before they begin to have the attraction for each other 
which normally awakens in early adolescence. There is a 
priceless opportunity for parents to join with their chil- 
dren in these groups to prevent the sad silliness of teasing 
which makes boys and girls precociously self-conscious with 
each other. When the time comes that the girl’s chief 
interest is in “him,” and the boy’s in “her,” the sympathetic 
comradeship of father and mother will steady many a 
child through this difficult period. By planning many de- 
sirable acquaintances parents can be ready to counteract 
by contrast any undesirable attachment. 

At the present time boys and girls in their earliest teens 
meet almost everywhere so much stimulation to their 
instinctive interest in romance and in sex that parents 
need to see that other interests in boy-and-girl companion- 
ship should be given plenty of time to develop. There is 
no better antidote to the false emphasis of the “movie” and 
the popular magazine than the happy, congenial companion- 
ship of father and mother with each other and with their 
growing sons and daughters. The keen insight of boys 
and girls, seeing the realities of such happy married life 
in the leisurely and continuous interest of each parent in 
all the things the other is interested in, will contrast it 
with the lurid thrills of ecstasy and anguish depicted on 
the screen and find a measure for the true values of life. 

The problems of dancing and commercialized amuse- 
ments require too much space to discuss satisfactorily here. 
Parents of older children may find help in suggestions in 
the bibliography at the end of the chapter. One general 
principle may be stated. See that a fair proportion of 
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time is given to mental play, to the expression of original- 
ity, and to genuine acquaintance with the interests that 
are permanent, instead of letting the recreation time be 
monopolized by the passive watching of others play ball or 
act dramas, or by mere muscular activity that gives no 
chance for the development of originality. 


For Stupy anp Discussion 


1. Should a child’s play time be restricted? Can a child 
play too much? 

2. What kind of playthings are best for children? Re- 
call those you enjoyed most and give reasons. 

3. It is said that the airplane was suggested by a me- 
chanical toy. Franklin’s kite is famous. Did any of your 
playthings help you to find the thing you were best adapted 
to do? 

4. How can play help boys and girls to find their life- 
work? 

5. How much time and thought do you spend watching 
the trend of your children’s play and selecting suitable 
materials? 

6. What have you found the most effective way of dealing 
with undesirable playmates? 


For READING 


American Home Series (The Abingdon Press): The 
Mother as Playfellow; How One Real Mother Lives With 
Her Children; Dramatics in the Home. 

Manual of Play, by William Byron Forbush. 

Play in Education, by Joseph Lee. 

Mothercraft Manual, Read. 

Leadership of Girls’ Activities, by Mary E, Moxcey. 

Good Times for Girls, by Mary E. Moxcey. 

The Trend of the Teens, by M. V. O’Shea. 


CHAPTER IX 
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Tur lady from out of town was visiting the Sunday 
school. Fascinated by the group of beginners in the hands 
of a well-trained and capable superintendent, she tarried 
and listened. The lesson was on God’s loving care, and the 
particular emphasis was on the fact that no little child 
could ever be where he could not have that loving care, 
because “God is everywhere.” One elfin little girl looked 
straight into the teacher’s eyes and said sturdily, “He isn’t 
in our house.’ The teacher went on to explain that al- 
though he could not be seen he is everywhere. With a most 
unchildlike stiffening of the little lips into a straight line 
came the dogged repetition “He isn’t in our house.” “Poor 
little mite,” whispered the guide to the visitor; “her father 
keeps the worst saloon in town and quarrels constantly 
with her mother. She surely hasn’t much experience from 
which to recognize him.” 

When we read the appalling statistics of the millions of 
the population of the United States who claim no religious 
affiliation of any sort whatever—Jewish, Catholic, or Prot- 
estant—and the further fact that “only about half of the 
53,000,000 children of the United States are enrolled in 
religious schools of any creed, while among Protestants 

.. three out of five receive no religious training,” we 
realize that a large proportion of the future citizens of 
America are growing up not only without any definite 
training for citizenship in the kingdom of God, but without 
even any vital knowledge that there is a God or that he has 
any relation to their lives. 


Tuer SENSITIVE First YEARS 


It is almost trite to repeat that the first seven years of a 
98 
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child’s life are the ones in which the “set” toward or away 
from religion is given. In these first years the little child 
is forming his ideas of and attitudes toward God and re- 
ligion in exactly the same way that he is getting ideas of 
and attitudes toward his parents, brothers, and sisters, and 
the unseen realities of duty, law, and right. In all the 
child’s relationships toward life, likes and dislikes, desires 
and habits, come long before intelligent and logical reasons. 
_ He learns to love God and obey him in the same way’ and 
for the same reasons that he loves and obeys his parents. 
Just as a wise parent does not tell the child that he 
“ought” to love father and mother, but proceeds to win the 
_ child’s spontaneous love by his own companionship, so 
_ there will be no categorical “must” about loving God. God 
will be made so real a part of the family circle, so genuinely 
thanked, loved, and obeyed by the parents, and his tender- 
ness and power and care so brought to the child’s conscious- 
ness, that there will be the same spontancous outgoing of 
affection of the child to the heavenly Father. Coe’s illus- 
tration is becoming a classic: “Do you know what I am 
- going to do first when I get up to heaven?” asked a child. 
“T am going to run right up to the heavenly Father and 
give him a Kiss.” 


How CHILDREN LEARN RELIGION 


The little children’s ideas of God are exactly like their 
‘ideas of any other person whom they have not seen— 
namely, just what they have been told. As they are at 
first utterly credulous, a big responsibility rests on those 
who tell them about God to see that they are told nothing 
that will be overthrown and cast out when the investigating 
spirit of later childhood leads them to sort out and discard 
many ideas. This does not mean that we need to repeat the 
mistake of the catechisms and teach them what they may 
need to know when they are older in words that they 
surely will not understand until then. It is not necessary 
to volunteer much information; if God is frequently and 
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naturally referred to by the rest of the family, the children | 
will ask many questions. These should be answered in 
words that will give the answers the true meaning in the 
mind of the child. It is a lack of care in this particular 
that has produced such attitudes as that shown in the many ¢ 
stories of children’s antagonistic responses to the teaching 
of God’s omnipresence and watchfulness. The words used 
have given these children the sense of being spied upon or 
of some sort of oppressive hampering of their free per- 
sonalities, ' 


\ A little child’s idea of God will inevitably be his idea 


of father and mother, only more so, Sometimes, in the 
early part of this period, the child may announce, “Let’s 
play that I am God.” This is neither irreverent nor sac- 
rilegious. It is as natural as to play mother or grandpa. 


_He is “trying on” this concept exactly as he does that of 


a bird or an engine. And in the same way that he gets the 
feeling of flight and the feeling of powerful motion he 
may get the feeling of God’s protective love, his thoughtful 
care, and his tirelessness, This phase is not likely to come 
at the time the child idealizes power. If it should, and, 
with his crude and immature ideas, the child should “play” 
infinite power in harmful ways, he should be helped to see 
that God does not use his power that way. Usually, how- 
ever, the child gets a pretty clear and workable under- 
standing of God as a loving Personality who is as much 
wiser and greater than mother and father as they are 
greater and wiser than he, and soon begins to realize that 
he and father and mother are all together children of the 
heavenly Father, who like to thank and obey him. 


RELIGION IN DISCIPLINE 


Im insuring both right conduct and right ideals, the 
sense of law and order, of obedience to what is right (em- 
phasized in the chapter on discipline), have great reli- 
gious significance. The child’s control of his own selfish 
desire for the sake of the good of others in the family 
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; ‘is the basis of good citizenship in the kingdom of God. 


Conscience is an inner standard formed from the total 
experiences of approval and disapproval by parents and 


_ others in authority. It is instinctive to desire approval and 


to make a tremendous effort to earn it. It is instinctive 
to fear and dread disapproval and to refrain from acts 


_ that procure it. Conscience says, “Do right”; but con- 
science never tells what is right until it has first been told. 


So the child’s standard is made up of what his parents 
have expressed approval or disapproval of in him or them- 
selves or others. He can decide on the right or wrong of 
only such new experiences as are recognizably like those he 
knows. It needs to be remembered that to a child duty is 
literally something to do. Unintelligent training has made 
the word mean to so many something disagreeable to do. 


It is perfectly possible to help children feel the joy of 


responsibility, the honor and happiness of being depended 
on, and to understand the spiritual reward of “a conscience 
void of offense toward God and men.” 


Growinea WitH THEIR GROWTH 


This early religion needs to be expanded and developed 
as the children grow up. One great reason for the loss of 
religious interest in youth is that the same expression, the 


same activities, and the same ideas are expected when the, 


boy and girl are distinctly putting away childish things. 


Just as much as the little child the growing boy and girl 


need to have the comradeship of parents in worship, their 
help in problems of conscience, and suggestions of definite 
ways of doing and saying what is in their hearts. 


PossIsLE MrTHopDsS 


Grace at meals should be an invariable custom. Perhaps 
in most families it is true that the problem is not so much 
impossible as difficult. 

Family worship is becoming almost an obsolete practice 
in our busy modern households. It may not be possible 
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to revive it in the form in which it was practiced in our ; 
own childhood, but something that will mean the same 
thing to the religious life of the family as a whole is ab- 
solutely essential if religion in the home is to sai its 
highest and finest possibilities. ! 

One busy father, in professional religious work, sckavuae 
edged that the problem of family worship is one of the 
greatest practical difficulty. Yet he finds it possible to 
bring the family into an intimate sense of common adora- 
tion and of dependence on the heavenly Father without 
taking an inconvenient length of time and arousing re- 
sentment in those who were being made late for engage- 
ments. “Once as it was my turn to say grace, I felt a sud- 
den impulse to do a thing I had never done before. ‘I went 
around the circle-asking a definite blessing on each by name, 
I felt the effect in the warmth of the family atmosphere.” 

There are various ways of including the whole family 
in this act of gratitude. Sometimes a verse with appro- 
priate words is sung. Sometimes the father asks the 
blessing at the evening meal, and all the family join in the 
amen, while the mother and the children take turns in 
saying grace at the other meals. Whatever form is used 
should be meaningful. Probably each of us can remember 
some curious words that belonged to the grace said at. the 
family table which we were never able to find in the dic- 
tionary. They were the sounds of two or three words not 
used in ordinary speech and run together in the fashion 
common to all oft-repeated formulas. . It is not necessary to 
give up some beautiful and dignified words because they 
are beyond the understanding of the smallest children, but 
each child should understand the meaning of the act and 
get the impress of reverent gratitude. Sometimes it is 
effective to vary the formal custom by using the silent 
grace. 

One mother’s practice of awakening the family by singing 
a hymn of praise in which each one joins is certainly just 
as effective and much more harmonious than the all-too- 
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frequent practice of a solo with the words “Get up! You'll 
be late!” With a family thus in tune and on time the 
three or five minutes saved in assembling at breakfast 
may be judiciously used in Scripture reading or recitation 
in such a varied way as never to become monotonous and 
so chosen as always to have a meaning for the life of the 
day. When breakfast must necessarily be served in sec- 
tions or relays, the evening meal is usually the one at 
which there is time for a period of worship—brief but a 
little longer than the simple blessing asked upon the food. 


DISTINGUISHING INDIVIDUAL FRoM FAamiIty RELIGION 


The children’s individual prayer life is one that is easily 
and naturally cultivated in the early years. Abundant help 
in this problem is easily accessible. The more frequent 
failure is to recognize the need of the growing boy and girl 
and to direct their intimate communion with God while 


_ respecting the new, shy sense of self and their reserve to- 


ward things: sacred. 

A mother said of her twelve-year-old daughter, “I want 
to keep her little as long as I can and I hear her say her 
prayers aloud every night of her life.’ The teacher won- 
dered what would happen in the soul of the girl when the 


_ inevitable sense of the mystery and holiness of self awoke. 


Yet it is possible to give these growing-up young people the 
sense of participation with older and younger members of 
the family in the common life of worship as well-as in the 
common life of finances or fun. Little books of prayers 
and quotations, which can be intimate, personal gifts from 
father or mother to son or daughter, oftentimes supply a 
need. The boy or girl who has always found sympathy 
and understanding will be able to talk frankly about what 
they shall say and do in private prayer although they would 
be embarrassed and reticent if asked to pray in the pres- 
ence of others. Yet with sympathetic help in distinguish- 
ing between the personal, individual prayer and that which 
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is a part of social fellowship, these same shy boys a 
girls may gladly join in the family worship. 


SunDAY PROBLEMS 


The modern American family is face to face with abso- 
lutely new problems in regard to Sunday. The community 
influence is now so overwhelming that it is only the home 
built by personalities of rare strength which could observe 
the day with Puritan strictness. The result is that we are 
frankly in danger of throwing away one of the greatest 
treasures of American life. Some of the facts to be taken 
into consideration are these: children are just as active on 
Sunday as on any other day, and the wise parent does not 
want to associate Sunday with forcible repression. 

In an increasing number of American homes in cities 
Sunday is the only day in which the family can get away 
from pavements and trolley gongs to green fields and open 
skies. The automobile has made possible a swift transition 
from the city home to field and forest and stream. The in- 
evitable result is that for many families Sunday is not a 
day for church and home, but a day of automobiling or of 
killing time to wait for the weather to clear up so the auto- 
mobile can start. To those families who have not yet 
achieved a car the trolley offers a substitute, and the en- 
terprise of commercial interests has brought the artificial- 
ities of the amusement park and skating rink to the end 
of the trolley or steamboat line and diverted the impulse to 
b away and out in “God’s country.” What is to be done? 
Nothing? Is the inevitable tendency to be allowed to 
rug its undirected course until some new mechanics or 
commercialism alter the popular Sunday habits? 


Some ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEM 


It is very certain that nothing effective can be done by 
regretting, scolding, or commanding. The first thing is 
for the parents to think the matter through until they 
have real convictions. If they are thus convinced that 


a 
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home life and spiritual growth are worth developing, that 
_they are the best heritage that can be given to growing 
children, there will be the dynamic of a will that finds a 
way. Good questions to clear one’s thinking on this sub- 
ject are: “What doI have children for? What can Sunday 
be made to do in the matter?” If the real purpose of 
children is to furnish the precious building stuff of an ideal 
Christian civilization, the kingdom of God, then Sunday is 
freer than any other day to devote to the essentials of that 
development. A family needs time to be together, time to 
do the most enjoyable things together, and time to grow 
deeply into each other’s.life. Modern conditions of work 
threaten to make it impossible for parents and children 
_to be more than superficially acquainted. 

What are the best things to put into this one best day? 
Certainly from earliest childhood the associations should 
be the most joyous, tender, and spiritual of the week’s ex- 

_periences. One easily understood principle of action 
is that in everything Sunday shail be different and better. 
This distinction has different results in the activities of 
different ages. It should mean quiet and rest for the older 
members, whose lives are full of strain and bustle. But 
that passive quiet will not mean joy to the little folks, so 
they must have different and “nicer” things to do than on 
any other day. 

It may seem almost like contradicting the principle just 

laid down, as well as upsetting the all: but universal prac- 
tice, to say that the habitual hours for sleeping and eating 
should not be greatly changed on Sunday. But families 
with a two-year-old know very well that father’s desire 
for a Sunday-morning nap makes no difference to the habit 
law of the child, who has had his customary ten or twelve 
hours’ sleep and is energetically ready for business as 
usual. The “Sunday headache” may come from a late 
breakfast rather than from accumulated fatigue of the 
week, Families who have given it an honest trial say that 
it is far better to start the family machinery at the usual 
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hour and thus get a good start, with time for an extra 
nap later in the day, than to let everybody (who can) sleep 
later and then have a tiring scramble to seeing the 
duties and pleasures planned. 

Some ways of making Sunday the very best day of the 
week are to plan for special treats in the way of food, the 
first wearing of new clothes or the wearing of favorite 
clothes, and saving for this day the very best things the 
children know how to do. Many games and pieces of 
handwork in-which the children take special delight, their 
favorite stories, the new book for the family to read aloud, 
the visit of a special friend, and certain unclassified ac- 
tivities that are done no other day may make this the 
most joyously anticipated day of the week. Of course, a 
program worked out by the family as a whole or by a 
special committee in rotation will avoid conflicts of plans 
among the different members. It must provide for the rest 
that some need yet assure care and companionship to the 
little folks who can quickly grow to feel lonesome and 
neglected when father and mother are “not to be 7 
turbed.” 

The program of the day should include some special 
happiness at breakfast time, orderly and unhurried depar- 
ture for church and Sunday school, a special treat at din- 
ner that does not require overfatigue or sacrificing good 
times on the part of mother or maid, music, fun, time out 
of doors, some time to think and learn and be interested 
together in something bigger than ordinary days give time 
for, or for quiet reading, writing, resting, and intimate 
talks for those who desire it, some special service of each 
of the family, and hospitality to someone who has no 
home or is not free in his home. Practical suggestions for 
all these things are given in the books listed at the end 
of this chapter. 

Of course, it is necessary to begin young. The family 
that spends its first waking moments with the colored 
supplement of the Sunday paper, whose long nap and late 
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_ breakfast upset the digestive routine, whose elaborate din- 
ners are a bait for so much company, and that spends the 
rest of the waking hours of Sunday either speeding or 
tinkering with the car probably have their appetites for 
finer things dulled. But those who have been brought up 
_ from their first recollection to joyous comradeship, spirit- 
ual inspiration, widening friendships, and happy service 
will find the other kind of a Sunday distinctly appealing. 
It lies in the hands of the parents of our younger children 
to decide what manner of day the American Sunday 
shall be. : 


For Stupy anpD DIScUssIon 


1. What is the difference between being religious and 
pious? 

' 2. Are you conscious of creating a religious atmosphere 
in your home? 

3. What religious values for your own family have you 
found in play? in books? pictures? music? work? 

4. Recall the religious influences surrounding your own 
youth. Which of these would you like to give to your own 
children? Which would. you wish to make different, and 
how? 

5. What religious values are you helping your children 
to get from everyday activities? 

6. How can religion be practiced in the everyday life 
of children? 


Books To READ 


American Home Series: Sunday in the Home. 
Pictures in Religious Education, by Frederica Beard. 
Religious Education in the Family, by H. F. Cope. 


CHAPTER X 
THE HOME AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Ir was in.a crowded school district in a great city. The 
parents of the children in the public school were mostly of 
Italian birth. Their attitude toward “the government” was 
@ very detached and impersonal one. “It”? demanded that 
their children should be sent to school until they reached 
a@ eertain birthday, so they complied. There was more or 
less of grumbling and protest at certain requirements in 
the school life. Of what use was it for girls to learn punch- 
bali? But the school principal, one of the foremost educa- 
tors of America, was determined that the parents should 
knew each other and know the meaning of the varied 
details of the American school program. 

From various sources there came io this principal’s 
knowledge the moral peril that many of the boys and girls 
were meeting around a slot-machine gambling device in 
one of the little shops near the schoolhouse. Various at- 
tempts to remove the menace proved futile because of 
legal evasions. So the principal called a mass Meeting of 
the parents at the schoolhouse and asked them if they 
cared about their boys and girls. There was, of course, 
an indignant rejoinder. “Then why,” asked the principal, 
“do you allow such things as this to go on? You are the 
voters, the taxpayers, the ones to whom the police or 
officers higher up are responsible. You are the government. 
Why do you not act?” “Why—why, we never knew things 
were like this.” “Well, I’m telling you,” replied the prin- 
cipal, “and now you know!” 

The parents not only joined in united action to remove 
this menace to their children, but became interested in the. 
presence of the unsupervised dance halls to which their 
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boys went, even though they did closely guard their girls. 
They began to see the reason for using the schoolhouse as 
a recreation center in the evening as well as during school 
hours and to feel that punchball might be good even for 
girls. They began to look upon the teachers as human 
beings rather than officials or instructing machines and to 
consult with them regarding the plans for the future of 
their boys and girls. 

It was in a well-to-do residence suburb of a smaller city. 
One mother was calling on another and noted that her 
hostess’ little girl was one of a group playing house on 
the veranda. She recognized the other children—all but 
one. “Who is that little girl?” asked the caller. “She is a 
newcomer,” answered the hostess. “I have not met her 
mother, but the child seems very nice and quiet.” “Quiet” 
she was; but as the caller, unseen by the children, went 
down the curving walk past the veranda she heard some 
-of the things the stranger child was telling the rest who 
were gathered about her in a breathless group. ‘“Nice” 
certainly could not have been applied. 

It was far away on a Western prairie. Jack and Ethel 
were making the most of the unusual adventure of a visitor 
from “way east.” Bright, eager, well-informed these chil- 
dren were, in striking contrast to the pale city children 
whom the visitor had ieft a few short days before. ‘‘What 
a wonderful place to bring up children!” she exclaimed to 
the mother. “Yes,” replied the mother, “we have the most 
wonderful air and climate and wholesome things to eat— 
everything to build up fine bodies. But we must move, 
for the children have got everything that is to be had from 
our little school. The majority of the taxpayers in this 
school district are Hastern-European peasants and they will 
not vote enough money to support a good school.” 


No Home Is INDEPENDENT 


Tremendous indeed is the influence of the home in the 
development of every child; but the child’s larger home is 
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the community in which his family lives, and the success 
of his upbringing depends to only a less degree on this 
larger home. Many things can never be secured, even if 
every home in the community desires them, if each home 

keeps to itself. Pure water supply, sewerage, smoke abate- 

ment, safety regulations in traffic, garbage disposal, pure 

milk supply,—almost endless is the enumeration of things 

on which the welfare of individual children depends, and 

these can be secured only by neighborhood action. . Most 

neighborhoods contain families that are less intelligent 

than others about the needs of their children and less 

willing to make the necessary effort to change conditions. 

Sometimes there are only a few families—or even one— 

who really see some vital need of all. To know is always. 

to be responsible. Those parents who see and know have 

py that very fact an obligation to make the others see and 

know, so that the best welfare can be obtained for all. 


Buitp1Ina PusBric OPINION TO PRODUCE AcTION 


Many things of common interest need only to be brought 
to the attention of the members of the neighborhood to be 
promptly done. For other things it will take longer to 
produce pressure of public opinion. The cleanliness and 
beauty of the neighborhood, the schools and the churches, 
the facilities for play and recreation, the commercial amuse- 
ments, the social and recreational leadership, the social 
customs in any given neighborhood, all are matters of 
concern to its residents. There are bound to be differing — 
standards and differing degrees of interest. But the first 
step is always for some one family or more to call the at- 
tention of others until they in turn work enthusiastically 
with their neighbors and friends. Eventually anything 
that is needed can be accomplished. 


MEANS or CoMMUNITY ACQUAINTANCE AND ACTION 


The most natural center for meeting in most com- 
munities will be either the church or the schoolhouse. In 
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communities of mixed religious faiths the schoolhouse will 
be the most unifying center. There are two forms of or- 
ganization which every earnest Christian father and mother 
should join and push. One is the parent-teacher associa- 


. tion, or whatever its local name may be, which brings 


together the two sets of people who have the greatest part 

in molding children’s lives. The other is the neighborhood 
unit, by whatever name it may be called, in. which every 
adult, whether parent or not, has a chance to learn con- 
ditions and to help in making the community the best 
possible in every detail. 


Se: 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In the first of these associations, which should be truly a 
parent-teacher, and not a mother-teacher association, comes 
the great opportunity to mold those educational purposes 
and methods which affect one’s own children and the chil- 
dren from all other homes. Here is where the teachers 
may explain the reasons for innovations that seem to be 
“mere fads and frills.’ The parents may either be con- 
vinced of their worth and so help heartily instead of hin- 
dering, or they may convince the school authorities that 
the subjects are needless under the neighborhood condi- 
tions and so release the teachers’ time and strength for 
more important duties. Of equal practical importance is 
the opportunity for each father and mother to know their 
- child’s teacher, and for the teacher to know them. Through 
such mutual acquaintance harmony in the development of 
the child’s growing personality can be best achieved. It 
algo gives a very natural and certain way for each parent 
to know the parents of all the other children with whom 
their children associate. It is in these meetings that the 
teachers and parents. with larger vision can convince the 
parents whose background has been narrow and limited 
that certain things in school life are essential. And, also, 
those parents who are denying themselves luxuries and 
some necessities to keep their children in school may show 
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that their objection to increased taxes is not stinginess but 
necessity. They must keep the home for which they have 
sacrificed so much for the payments already made. In 
short, mutual understanding and sympathy, common pur- 
pose and democratic methods, in giving the best to all the 
children of the neighborhood, can and do result when all 
the parents of the neighborhood unite with the teachers 
ef the public school to bring these things to pass. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


In the neighborhood association come up still larger 
questions of law, taxation, and expenditure. In one subur- 
ban neighborhood it was neither a parent nor a teacher 
but a young unmarried man who reported the physical 
and moral dangers of a dump behind a long series of bill- 
boards to which the children of one of the public schools 
resorted at noon and recess time. From his front office in 
a big manufacturing plant he had seen the children digging 
over the loads of dirt and refuse dumped to fill in the 
vacant lot, thus running the risk of lockjaw from handling 
old tin cans and broken bottles. In the shelter of the big 
billboards the neglected children had a chance to corrupt 
the minds and habits of the innocent. It took a long series 
of efforts by different bodies to get the signboards torn 
down, the filling restricted to sanitary material, and school 
and police supervision to protect the children by friendly 
oversight. 

This more completely representative group will include 
many childless people who can be interested in questions 
that directly affect the welfare of children. A sufficient 
number of parks and playgrounds, so distributed that little 
children can safely reach them, adequately supervised and 
equipped, must be secured through the generosity of those 
men and women who may have no children to use them, 
or whose children have enough lawn and garden space and 
automobiles at home to furnish sufficient recreation. 
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Rurat NEIGHBORHOOD NEEDS 


In the country it often takes a long period of education 
for some parents to see that the natural play instincts of 
children, together with plenty of ground space and open 
air, will not of themselves solve the recreation needs of 
children and young people, Even games have to be taught, 
and the biggest single factor in getting full value out of 
play is leadership that knows how to make it yield those 
values. The village library, the planning and carrying 
out of all other kinds of community enterprises, naturally 
work out through this group, which includes everybody.. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD, AMUSEMENT PLACES 


Another matter of neighborhood concern is that of com- 
mercial amusements. No one family can positively deter- 
mine the character of the films to be shown in the local 
Picture house or the ventilation or sanitation of the build- 
ing, nor regulate the behavior of the people who attend; 
‘but the neighborhood can secure any standards on which 
the majority agree. If vulgar films are being shown, they 
will be permanently withdrawn only when the patronage 
declares itself unmistakably and effectively to that end. 
No individual family boycott will make any impression on 
the management. So with the dance halls, amusement 
parks, and bathing beaches. Any such resort that is a 
menace to a neighborhood continues to exist only because 
the neighborhood permits it. There are ways of making 
the majority will effective. It may require agitation and 
codperation with the still larger neighborhood of the en- 
tire city to control the conditions so close to the family 
homes, but it can be done. Unsupervised pool rooms, back 
rooms of drug stores, and other “hangouts” so full of peril 
to the older boys and girls can be rendered harmless in 
two ways, both of which depend on united neighborhood 
action. The first is to provide wholesome rivals that are 
more attractive. Generally the undesirable places will go 
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out of business for lack of patronage. It may be necessary 
to add the second method (which should never be used 
without the other), which is to make complaint and take 
legal action against the proprietor of the offending place. — 


Community STANDARDS 


But it is possible to have most wholesome and sanitary 
buildings and surroundings, good schools, churches, and 
recreation centers, and no undesirable commercial enter- 
prises, yet fail to secure the best for the development of 
the children and young people of the neighborhood. In 
the parties held in the “best homes”'there may be failure 
to regulate the hours of social events, until the children 
are nervous wrecks, victims of social dissipation. Or boys 
and girls may be trained from babyhood into hard-and-fast 
caste lines, with a snobbish contempt for all who are not of 
“our set” or who cannot reach a certain standard of ex- 
penditure in dress and amusement. The young people may 
inaugurate a revolution or rebellion in the matter .of dress 
and deportment, in the face of which individual’ parents 
are powerless. For from the beginning of the gang and 
clique age the all-powerful influence is that of the public 
opinion of their contemporaries, not the standard of their 
parents. 

But this situation is not hopeless if the parents of a 
neighborhood unite to talk over frankly their ideals and 
to come to a mutual understanding. If each mother ap- 
pears at nine-thirty or ten o’clock. to say.a pleasant but 
firm good night to the group gathered in her home, it will 
be effective if she knows that every other mother will do 
the same when any group meets in her home, Perhaps 
neither the mothers nor the children of any family can 
stand, the social ostracism that would be their lot if they 
tried to make the requirement alone; but when it is a 
community purpose, the younger. members of that com- 
munity have no choice but to fall in line, 

If. every mother knows that every. other mother is ae 
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creeing the same standard of dress for her daughter, the 
daughters will soon understand it too, and there will be 
no pleasure in a style of dress which has suddenly become 
“queer” and not at all “the thing” in her set. If the 
parents who have more money are genuinely friendly to 
all the children and their parents, and the parents who 
have little money are not stand-offish in their attitude to 
the children and parents who are richer in money, democ- 
racy will be a reality in that neighborhood. 


UNDESIRABLE NEIGHBORS 


It is an unfortunate but undeniable fact that there are 
many persons in the world who are not good neighbors for 
children to grow up riext door to. There are thousands 
of parents who are compelled by circumstances to live in 
morally dangerous neighborhoods. Even in the “most de- 
sirable residence districts” there are people who are rich 
but profane, vulgar, and quarrelsome. The only solution 
that suggests itself may be to “move out or hope they 
will”! But what if you own your own home or are in 
some other way bound so that you cannot move, and the 
ether persons will not? There are two things still to be 
done. mee 

Perhaps the undesirable neighbors can be made -de- 
sirable. Oftentimes the loud-mouthed and quarrelsome 
husband or wife next door is tender-hearted and quick of 
sympathy and loves little children. These neighbors are 
only reflecting the bad environment in which they were — 
reared or going on with habits that indulgent parents 
failed to check. The parents may have candid and friendly 
talks with them, telling them that Billy is learning to 
swear, and three-year-old Betty’s sweet voice is becoming 
strident, and her words petulant; and this may cause a 
voluntary change in the offenders. 

Sometimes the persons most immediately involved have 
not the tact nor the wisdom to approach them or have 
been involved in strained relations with them. One of 
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the values of a real community spirit lies in the fact that 
often some sweet and saintly grandmother or some public- — 
spirited and much-respected man is so admired and loved — 
by the offenders that he or she can “say anything, and it : 
will go all right.” It takes real Christianity and a real — 
spirit of community responsibility for such an one, es- 
pecially if not directly concerned, to care enough for the — 
welfare of the children within earshot of the bad examples 
to be willing to face the probable unpleasantness and 
possible insults involved. But there are recorded in- — 
stances where such things have been done, and with © 
wholly beneficial results. Sometimes the whole matter — 
‘can be impersonally brought up at a neighborhood asso- . 
ciation of. which the offenders are members, and they will, 
without having to have it “rubbed in,” look at their favor- 
jte pastime in a new light—as something that is not wholly 
their own affair. 

But if none of these efforts succeed in reforming the 
obnoxious example, it is still possible to preserve the chil- 
dren from permanent harm. The children can be given in- - 
telligible and convincing reasons for the different standard 
of their own family and made to feel the challenge of 
maintaining the higher ideals. They do not need to be 
made priggish, but only loyal. One five-year-old hurried 
out to the man who lived next door when he began cutting 
the hedge. Anxiously the little voice queried, “Don’t you 
know it’s wrong to work on Sunday?” The man rather 
shamefacedly took his shears back into the house. It is 
harder with the youngest children, who are indiscrim- 
inately imitating every sound and inflection that they 
hear. Even then bad habits can be effectually prevented 
by associating the repetition of undesirable words and 
tones with something so unpleasant that they will not 
repeat them. With some children disapproval or distress 
on the part of the parents is enough, With others the 
old-fashioned, symbolic (and distasteful) cleansing of the 
little mouth with soap and water may be needed. 
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It is a fact that an almost infinitesimal proportion of the 


children of home missionaries, physicians, settlement. 


workers, and others who live among people of the lowest 
standard in the capacity of “uplifters” break away from 
the family standard and drop to that of their surroundings. 
The feeling of having something happy, beautiful, and worth 
while to share prevents that abominable attitude of “I am 
holier than thou,” while it gives a real interest in main- 


taining courtesy, affection, reverence, and good will against. 


the practices of those much-to-be-pitied persons whose 


“mamma and papa did not teach them any better when, 
they were little.” A parallel method, discussed under the: 
heading of “Undesirable Playmates” in a previous chapter,. 


is also an effective one to use in the situation. 


NEIGHBORHOOD SPIRIT A GROWTH 


The methods suggested in this chapter have all been: 
tried, and results achieved in numerous communities; but. 


they are not all accomplished at once. Some far-seeing 
‘father or mother finds some others who are anxious and 
interested, and together they talk over the needs of the 
neighborhood. From these the one most important and 


pressing is selected to serve as the focus of attention for a. 


neighborhood meeting and to be the point of definite and 


immediate action. At whatever point one begins, other 


meeds are sure to thrust themselves upon the attention of 
the workers, and thoughtful discussion among the larger 
group will then be possible to select the next item in the 
program of action. In this way, one step at a time, any 
home that is sufficiently in earnest can produce the needed 
change in the life of the neighborhood in which it is situ- 
ated. Faith and steadfastness are necessary, but they will 
assure sufficient sympathy and help from other homes to 
make successful action possible, 


For Stupy anD DIScUssION 


1. What does it mean to be neighborly? Make a list of 


Ni 
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the things children could do to show the neighborly spit 
to a new family just moving in. 1 

2. Thinking of your own home, are there any unsightly 
spots or unnecessary noises commonly occurring which | 
mInight be disturbing to your neighbors? 

3. What examples can you give of community needs 
which can be supplied by neighborhood coéperation? 

.4, What problems should a parent-teacher association 
help solve? 


Oe 


Bqoxks To READ 


How to Organize Parents’ Associations. 

Classified bibliographies on community problems, obtie i 
able from the National Congress of Mothers’ and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Ir was the monthly workers’ conference of the Sunday 
school.. The secretary gave each teacher a neat little 
“memorandum showing the percentage of absences of the’ 
month and quarter just closed and a comparison with the 
preceding quarter. After a friendly exhortation regarding 
eare in reporting and looking up absentees the superin- 
tendent asked if there was any discussion on the subject: 
There was a perfect chorus! “It’s the fine weather. All 
the families that have automobiles take the day to go out 
into the country or to go visiting. Even if they do not 
start before Sunday school, they keep the children home to 
get ready.” “Well,” said an intermediate teacher, “with 
mine it’s baseball.” “Mine too,” said a senior teacher. 

The discussion went on, becoming a sort of grievance 
Meeting, until the superintendent interposed with the 
words: “The question is, What are we going to do about it? 
Part of the fault must lie at our own doors; part with the 
community and the parents.” The primary teacher broke 
in eagerly: “My children love to come. Mrs, Smith told 
me the other day that Ethel cried so hard about missing 
Sunday school when the family started out last Sunday 
that she threatened to spank her!” “And my wee tots,” 
said the beginners’ teacher, “can’t come unless someone 
brings them. Not all of mine are taken automobiling, but 
the Fullers and the Wileys say that, now their men folks 
are on night work, it is hard enough to get the children 
to kindergarten week days without giving up the Sunday 
nap too.” 

In a home in the same church community, a Sunday or 
two later, a father was peevishly asking the mother if she 
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“couldn’t keep that youngster still one morning in the — 
week.” The youngster referred to protested: “But I — 


> _— 


won’t get any nice little May basket to take to the ~ 


children in the hospital unless I am there on time, and it’s — 
nine o’clock now!” “It does seem to me,” added the child’s 
mother, “that we ought to see that Billy has some re- 
ligious teaching. We don’t go to church ourselves, but we 
‘don’t want him to grow up a little heathen.” 

What will be the last chapter of these two continued 
‘stories? Perhaps we can finish them to suit ourselves. 
The plot of both chapters seems to depend on two mis- 
taken ideas. One is that the family and the Sunday school 
are two separate and distinct institutions, with antagoniz- 
ing interests, each bidding for the time and attention of 
children on Sunday mornings. The other is that the 
‘Sunday school is solely responsible for the religious educa- 
‘tion of children. If our story is to have a happy ending, 
there must be some chapters that will straighten out this 
tangle of ideas and lead to a mutual understanding and 
-codperation between the parents and Sunday school, so 
that the children may “live happily ever afterward.” 


A DEFINITE Po.icy 


The first and most important thing is for the parents to 
do some clear thinking and form a policy in accord with 
their real convictions about the place of the Sunday school 
.in the lives of their children. It is either a valuable and 
mecessary part of their religious education or it is not. 
If it is not of any value, the children should not be per- 
mitted to attend even part of the time. If it is of any 
value, it should be given an opportunity to contribute its 
utmost and best. Just as in the day school, this contribu- — 
‘tion.is impossible if the children are irregular and tardy in 
their attendance. The first piece of coéperation between 
the home and the Sunday school is to decide upon hours 
that are best for most of the families concerned. Then the 
families of the entire church community should adjust 
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their plans to the fact of these fixed hours and include 
them in the schedule of the day. 

Quite thoroughly bound up with the question of the 
Sunday school for the children is that of church attendance. 
For them and the rest of the family the same reasoning 
applies. If the church life is an extra luxury or an option, 
like grand opera or roses for a midwinter birthday, then 
the matter of church attendance is one for the family to 
decide on the basis of the circumstances and inclination 
of each Sunday as it comes. But if the church is an in- 
stitution needed by the community and of value to the 
family, then participation in church life is as much a duty 
of the family as earning its living and paying its bills. We 
will take for granted that the latter alternative is the real 
conviction of the reader. Then the question is, How much 
of Sunday should be given to the church? 


‘THe CHurcH’s Farr SHARE OF SuNDAY 


As was suggested in the chapter on recreation, there is 
a strong tendency to use the whole of the one day that is 
free from the grind of daily earning in idleness, change, 
or restless going. The desire for complete change from 
-week-day occupation is perfectly normal and right. It is 
the reason for which the Sabbath was instituted. But 
there is a grave danger of mistaking restlessness for in- 
spiration, being moved by machinery for wholesome exer- 
cise, and emptiness of mind and heart for rest. If there is 
to be true rest and recreation, there must be an element of 
stimulus and inspiration to the spirit. That is what the 
church exists for. 

Now, it is perfectly true that there are churches in which 
neither the sermons nor the music are inspiring, and 
Sunday schools that do not teach religion; but where that 
is true, who is responsible? And if the Sunday school 
has trained and consecrated teachers, a progressive and 
well-adapted plan to meet the needs of children through 
their periods of growth; if the church has a pastor whose 
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religious message is vital and earnest, why not give them | 
a fair chance to make their contribution to the life of the 
community through their contact with your family? 


Co6PERATION WITH THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


When the family sincerely desires to get the most from 
the church and Sunday school and really to coéperate with 
its other members for community service, what definite 


Pe 


means are possible? The most obvious and elementary © 
thing to do is to see that the children are present regularly — 
and on time. The hour’s or even fifteen minutes’ extra — 
nap is, even from a selfish point of view, not worth the 
headache of the hastily eaten breakfast and the sense ofG 


tiring hustle which follows the scramble to get off on 
time. Better, as has been said before, to have the peace 
and poise of an early start and time for a leisurely and un- 
interrupted nap in the afternoon. 

But to deliver each child at the door of the proper room, 
while it is refraining from hindrance, can hardly be called 
codperation. Codperation means working together with 
somebody, and the somebody in this instance must include 


at least the teacher of the individual class and should — 


include also the superintendent of the department and of 


the school. If it is important to know the personality ‘of. 9 


the teachers who are training our children in arithmetic 
and geography, how much more should we know the per- 
sonality of those who are teaching them God’s way of 
living! Some difficulties would be forestalled also if the 


teachers were in the circle of the family friends. A little 


child who refuses to leave its mother to go to the begin- 
ners’ class or raises a general disturbance when the mother 
attempts to leave him alone in the Sunday-school room 
would behave very differently if he were more used to the 
teacher. Then he would be happy with a well- BuGws 
friend, instead of terrified among strangers. 

But, more than that, each teacher has a definite piece of 


the larger work of the school as a whole. The work of. 
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the school is a plan for the graded, progressive training 
of your child in religious knowledge, ideals, and habits 
through the years of his growth into maturity as an active, 
Christian citizen, That is your own task, of which the 
- Sunday-school teacher’s special part is the guidance of the 
group life of the children. Do you-know what the school 
plans for the mutual service of all the grades, and just 
what part of that your child in the third-year primary is 
asked to have? Even with the most careful explanation 
of the wisest and most understanding teacher an eight- 
year-old child is apt to put curious constructions upon 
words. If you know the teacher’s aim you can explain 
some things over which the young mind is puzzling. Then, 
too, children grasp new thoughts only with the help of 
Tepetition. In the younger grades ‘the teachers send home 
requests to have certain stories told the children, and a 
little later they are asked to have certain bits of informa- 
tion: gathered, or pieces of handwork done at home. If 
the parents pay. no attention, the child is silently taught 
that the Sunday-school work is of no importance. 

A helpful custom in many churches is a Sunday-school 
parent-teacher association very similar in scope to that 
related to the public school. All the teachers and officers 
of the Sunday school and all the parents whose children 
attend the school meet monthly or quarterly, as the case 
may be, for a happy acquaintance hour and a helpful pro- 
gram, in which the aims and methods of the school are 
explained, and the parents state problems and ask ques- 
tions concerning the religious life of their children. 


ATTENDANCE OF PARENTS 


‘Another aid in giving the Sunday school the right place 
in the child’s scheme of things is for the parents them- 
selves to attend. A prominent Sunday-school worker in the 
Adult Department tells of his ambition as a small boy. 
His father used to hitch up the horse and drive with the 
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i 
jfamily to the little country church. While the moner 
‘and children went into the Sunday school, the father sat 
‘on the fence outside with the other men and whittled and 
talked. The child felt that it would be a mark of attain-— 
ing man’s estate when he too should stay out of the Sunday > 
school and sit on the fence and whittle. But if the father 
is an active worker in the men’s class or, better still, a 
teacher of a group of older boys, the small boy will travel _ 
with eagerness the steps along the road of a missionary > 
career in Sunday school. ; 

While it is essential that the mother should know the 
teachers and codperate with them in all their plans, it is 
a real piece of codperation for her usually to stay out of 
the beginners’ or primary room. Even if she sits per- 
fectly silent and offers no distraction she is an example 
for other mothers—and is somebody for some of those 
other mothers to whisper to! As human nature is now 
constituted it seems to be impossible to assemble a group 
of as many as six women without its proving too strong a 
temptation for some one of them to communicate something 
to one of the others, no matter how great the restraint of 
custom and courtesy. Also, it is a real help to the child 
in learning a necessary lesson in self-reliance and social 
readiness to leave him with the little group and their 
leader, *y 


CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH SERVICE 


‘A marked tendency at present is to separate the Sunday © 
school from the church in the child’s thought and ex- 
perience. The children go to Sunday school and then go 
home. The parents do not go to Sunday school, and some’ 
of them go to church—perhaps! It is true that a very 
little child should not be expected to sit still through two 
long sessions. Most children naturally reach a stage of 
curiosity and interest in everything that grown-ups do 
which makes them want to go to church. This natural 
tendency should be utilized. Staying to church should be 
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a privilege, and continued attendance a reward of Boo 
behavior. 

To the query whether children should be. “made” to 
attend church if they show a disinclination the answer is 
that the disinclination is almost always the result of the 
parents’ attitude. If a father and mother act as if church- 
going were an irksome duty, and staying at home a privi- 
lege, the child will certainly imitate that attitude. And 
what can be said of the folly of parents who threaten to 
punish a child by “making him stay to church’? If the 
topic at the Sunday dinner table is an unfriendly criticism 
of the minister or his sermon or the policy of the official 
board, the children will observe an unfriendly spirit to- 
ward the church; but if the parents are vitally interested, 
and a child is punished by being made to stay away from 
church rather than by being made to go, the question 
Tarely arises. 

There is sometimes a real problem when the entire 
ehurch service is unintelligible to children even up to 
twelve or fourteen years of age. Various things can be 
done to help this situation. The children can be taught the 
Meaning of various parts of the service of common worship 
and helped to feel the thrill of participating with the great 
‘congregation. Someone has said that one value of the ser- 
mon to children who cannot understand what is said is 
that it gives them a time and place to think. If the ser- 
mons are always unintelligible, a child may be provided 
with material with which to think. The beautiful hymns 
in the church hymnal can be discovered and memorized, 
or a penciled memorandum can be made of kind and help-. 
ful things to do for other persons the coming week. 

But in most sermons there are some parts that even the 
little children can enjoy. There might be a little system 
of signals arranged by which father or mother could call 
the child’s attention to these helpful parts, This is the 
more necessary because many persons form in childhood 
the habit of sitting through the sermon with a perfectly 
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blank and irresponsive mind. At a request from the stele 
day school and parents most pastors would be stimulated — 
to arrange a part of the service of worship and a five- 
minute sermon especially for the children. After this 
the smallest and most restless could be taken’ to another ; 
room to be happily cared for, while the parents and elder 
ee remain through the service. ‘ 


THe, HoME, THE Causes ScHooL, AND THE CHURCH 

MEMBERSHIP . 
One part of the program common in many Sunday 
schools is what is known as Decision Day. This is of vital 
importance in the child’s religious training and in his — 
relation to the church. The parents have a right to know — 
how such a service is prepared and conducted. If home and © 
church have given the child his rightful heritage of re-— 
ligious care, he will have difficulty in understanding an ~ 
invitation for him “to come to Christ” or to “make a de- 
cision for Christ” or for church membership in such a 
way as to imply that he has ever been separated from 
Christ or the church. The child belongs to God and the 
church as he belongs to his own family, and only his own 
will can separate him. 

There is, however, a valuable contribution to the child’s 
consciousness of growth which may be made by asking 
him to take successively larger responsibilities of his own 
free will. Just as in the home the child of eight is asked 
to relieve mother or big sister of certain tasks connected — 
with the care of his body or clothing, so in the Sunday 
school he may be asked to do certain things for other 
children to show his grateful love to the heavenly Father. 
As the boy or girl of twelve or fourteen is perhaps decid- 
ing that some methods followed by the family are not his 
ideal, and he will do them differently on his own respon- 
sibility, it is possible for him also to choose the ways of 
thinking and of spending time practiced by boys and girls 
who have not had religious training. Here is the great 
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opportunity to give these boys and girls such conclusive 
though simple reasons for the Christian way of doing 
things that they will definitely choose them even as they 
choose to live up to family ideals and traditions. The only 
_ way to avoid great risk, particularly at crises in children’s 
lives, is for parents and Sunday-school teachers and pastors 
alike to keep in such sympathetic comradeship with their 
growing lives that many crises will not arise at all, and 
others will not be passed unnoticed and unhelped. 

And this sympathy and comradeship will lead them to 
understand that all through childhood religion consists of 
doing right in specific acts of obedience and service, and 
in the feeling of “belonging,” which can come only from 
joining in the activities of the other members of the 
church. There is no point nor sense in trying to have 
_ children make introspective analyses of their thoughts or 
emotions or to understand abstract philosophies and creeds. 
For this reason one of the most serviceable points of con- 
tact between the home and the Sunday school is in the or- 
ganized group life. It is through these small class and de- 
partment organizations that boys and girls learn to do team- 
work, to understand and work with human nature, and to 
find the joy of service to others than those in the home. 
_ Parents may well encourage every tendency of the church 

school to take the lead in organizing and directing the 
social and recreational life of all the children and youth 
‘of the church families and of that part of the community 
which is unchurched. The other social contacts—through 
school and the social circles of the individual homes—will, 
if encouraged, lead to an effective and practical federation 
on the part of these junior members, 

From the Cradle Roll to the Young People’s Department 
in the Sunday school, and back again to the adult, teacher- 
training, and parent-training classes, the relation between 
the home and the Sunday school must be one of mutual 
inclusion. If the child is conscious of belonging to the 
church and the friends there just as he belongs to his 
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home and relatives, there will be no question of antagonism 
or divided loyalty. Parents in the individual homes and 
all the parents in the larger family of the church will be 
uniting in a common purpose and a common goal to give 
all their children the best possible religious training. 


For StuDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. What principle should govern the observance of 
Sunday? : 

2. If your children are in the habit of going to Sunday 
school, what constitutes a sufficient reason for their staying 
away? 

8. How can parents help children to form right atti- 
tudes toward church and Sunday school? 

4, If a child does not study his Sunday-school lesson, 
what should a parent do? 

5. What are the best ways for parents to codperate with 
your Sunday school? 


Books To READ 


Religious Education in the Family, by H. F. Cope, Chap- 
ter XVII. 
_ Efficiency in the Sunday School, by H. F. Cope, Chapters 
XX-XXT, 


‘ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PARENTS’ DUTY TO THEMSELVES 


Prresipent Kine, of Oberlin College, used to advise his 
students to keep a notebook labeled “To myself when I am 
old.” The idea suggested was that the clear eyes of youth 
see many mannerisms, carelessnesses, and “blind spots” 
in middle-aged and elderly persons, but as they grow older 
they are apt to allow the same faults to grow in them- 
selves. Perhaps a similar memorandum, made during the 
first years of married life, would be useful as a reminder - 


when the family and its cares increase. 


One of the most common tendencies is to let the little 
cirele of the family engross all the interests of the parents. 


a _ The timeworn jokes about the conversations in any gather- 


ing of married women being limited to - housekeeping 


‘troubles, servant problems, and recitals of experiences with 


whooping cough and measles, with torn dresses and the 
naughtinesses or bright sayings ‘of the children, continue 
to hold their place in the newspapers because they have a 
point. So do the equally timeworn jokes about the proud 


- fathers who bore their friends by recounting the exploits 


of their children when others want to do the same. All . 
the instincts of parenthood tend to make the details of 
child care and the doings of the growing children occupy . 
not only the center but the circumference of the parents’ 
attention. 


PARENTS PLUS © 


But fathers and mothers are also citizens with public 
duties, wage .earners with responsibilities, persons with 
gifts and talents that the world needs, and social beings to 
whose society neighbors and friends have a right. Ii is 
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one of the laws of human life that to do one’s best at any 

part of living one must be a whole, well-rounded person- 
ality. The musician is a better musician if he is a 
friendly neighbor and enters sympathetically into the life 
of old and young, and the teacher of mathematies is a 
better teacher if he is interested in astronomy, music, and 

art as well as in angles and figures./Just so, the more in- 
terests a parent has, the better parent does he become. 
Now, to keep up interest takes time, and to find time for 
anything but the immediate demands of the family requires” 
‘a great deal of both systematic planning and will power to 
stick to the plan. Mrs. Read suggests that when a mother 
finds that she “has no time” for something she ought to do, 
it is time for her to sit down with her day’s program and 
weigh values to see what she can omit. Also she should 
check up the time spent on different details and see how 
periods can be shortened. Sometimes the moving of a 
kitchen table to another corner will save ten or a dozen 
steps on each trip to the stove or the dining room. Im the 
course of a day the entire number of steps saved would 
give time for a walk in the fresh air, which will give a far 
greater benefit to health and nerves than the “exercise in 
housework” which she usually justifies as a substitute. 
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Berne Firm WITH ONESELF 


This independence of life in the parents is ultimately 
of equal benefit to the children. It takes some discipline 
on the part of both. Miss Chenery? gives a vivid and hu- 
man illustration. A father and mother had got out of the 
habit of going out with friends in the evening. The visit- 
ing aunt insisted that they accept an invitation, although 
headache prevented her from being included; and she 
added, “I will be on hand if the children need anything.” 
The children greeted this departure from an established 
routine with howls of indignation. The mother wisely told 


1The Bent Twig, by Susan Chenery. 
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them not to be silly and joined the party. Next day she 
asked them if they wanted her to do as some other mothers 
did and slip away without letting them know. They de- 
cided that they preferred to be fair by letting her go with- 
out making a fuss and have her be fair with them in 
telling them when she planned to go. 
Another devoted mother had been obliged to spend most 
of her time in the home until her two boys were in high 
school, and the girl well on in the grades. Then the family 
moved to a university town. The easier access to street 
cars, more help in the kitchen, and better health in some 
members of the family made it possible for this mother to 
leave her seclusion. She quickly became popular in the 
“faculty set” and took keen delight in a two-hour graduate 
course in a study she had specialized in during her college 
course. But the small daughter refused to be comforted on 
the days when she came home from school and did not find 
mother at her post. When a guest laughed at the child for 
her attitude, she defended herself: ‘We have always been 
together—and what is a mother for?” It was an important 
service that the mother rendered in showing her child that 
a mother’s function is not that of a slave or serving maid! 
It showed the mother also that this one child had been 
developing a willingness to “sag”’—to rely upon another 
personality for interests and suggestions for occupation. 
It was necessary that the child should thus be thrown upon 
her own resources so that she must perforce develop in- 
itiative and self-reliance. A few years later the girl might 


have suffered far greater agonies if her mother had allowed \ 


y 


herself to remain behind the times and unaccustomed to F 


the pleasant hurry of combining social and student life 
with her homekeeping. 


Gertine TIME OFF 


Fathers and mothers of small children who cannot afford 
‘to hire competent and trustworthy persons to take charge 
while they are both absent can so plan that each will have 
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some time every week in which to get out of the home for 
the stimulus. of a lecture, music, amusement, or social life. 
In some neighborhood groups a plan has worked well 
whereby one or two. mothers in‘ turn take charge of all the 
little children for an afternoon or evening. Thus, instead 
of a dozen mothers staying by a dozen firesides from week- 
end to week-end, each has had at. least one or two oppor- 
tunities to get away and to attend to business and neigh- 
borliness and get some recreation. The children are well 
taken care of and have, in addition, the lessons in social 
living which few of them to-day learn as did the. wentel® 
of the large families of.other generations. 

These outside interests and. contacts with other persons: 
have two effects, which-are of direct value in making better 
parents. One is better poise. The mother who has got 
away from the fretful- little folks for an hour or two wiil 
find it much easier to be patient and.to keep her voice even 
and gentle. The other is growth. The mother who is 
absorbed in the physical needs of her little children and 
allows her mind to.run along with no ideas:outside will. 
some day find that the alert little fresh minds are testing 

et and finding it vacant and uninteresting. She cannot 
take up the discarded interests without tremendous effort 
and an expenditure of. time in which there is altogether too 
much space for a barrier to grow between hes and ney 
children. 


Bring A REAL Fatuer 


The father’s problem is different but no less real. He is 
apt to get so absorbed in “shop” that when his son expects 
him to be intelligent about batting averages or flying rec- 
ords or any of the realms that are obviously the most im- 
portant in the world from the boy’s point of view, he is 
a hopeless old “stiff’—a most expressive summary of 
what has happened to father’s mind. The~turnabout of: 
staying with the children, suggested as a solution under 
some circumstances, has the additional advantage of giving 
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the father a chance for unobscured comradeship with his 
children. It- makes him a better companion both to them 
and to the mother in the various problems of government 
and education. . 
Fathers too tend often to settle down into a domesticity 
that is at first considered very praiseworthy; but a man 
_ who does not keep in contact with his fellows will not have 
_ the civic influence that will make him effective in securing 
for the community the measures that are needed to insure 
the best welfare of his children and other children. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN LEAVE 


Another phase of the parents’ problem of proportion is 
the recognition of the fact that there will come a time when 
the children must go forth, first to school and. college, and 
then to homes of their own, and leave them to lead their 
lives as human beings with what fullness they are able. 
There are two common varieties of spiritual tragedy which 
_ follow the failure to face and prepare for this situation. 
The children, propelled by healthy instincts and unre- 
_ strained by undue sensitiveness, go forth to their business 
and pleasure. The parents, with a great hole in life which 
aches like an amputated limb, hobble about dazed, and lame, 
unable to adjust themselves to life without the children 
and with no idea of how to fill the vacant hours with ac- 
tivity. 

“When the youngest is fourteen” is a time of sharp 
crisis to many a mother. Just in our present stage of 
‘transition there are thousands and thousands of women 
whose early married life was spent in a village or on a 
farm, the days filled to the brim with excessive physical 
activity. In the rambling houses there were square rods 
-of floors and carpets and curtains to keep clean. There 
were kerosene lamps to care for, pigs and chickens to feed, 

_ hungry children and workmen to prepare meals for three 
times a day, and the annual high tides of threshers, canning 
-geason, and housecleaning. These families moved into the 
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city or suburbs to give their children better school advan- 
tages. The men folks and the older boys got work which 
brought in money wages instead of produce. Butter was 
ordered from the grocery instead of having to be churned, 
the push of a button saved the half hour spent in cleaning 
and filling lamps; and as the last of the children outgrew 
babyhood with his constant demands for physical attention, 
life grew easier than these women had dreamed could be 
possible. ; 

Then came the time when the oldest were married or 
moved away to new work. Only one or two were left at 
home, and those were in high school. With better physical 
conditions, absence of overfatigue, and persistence of the 
habits of energetic swiftness, these mothers find they “can 
do the housework in one hour with one hand tied behind 
them.” Then comes the awful recognition on the part of 
those who have given themselves to their children wholly 
through delicious cooking, beautifully made and laundered 
clothing, and affectionately slavish “picking up after” that 
their children have moved into a different world and left 
them stranded and alone. Without the pressure of big 
grocery bills, with the gifts the children insist on sending, 
and with the usual result in health of the change from out- 
door to indoor work, the fathers in these homes often begin 
just about now to “let down.” 


Hoipine ON to OvurcROWN RELATIONSHIPS 


Less often one sees the tragedy in another direction. The 
parents have succeeded so well in impressing upon their 
children their efforts and sacrifices and outpouring of love 
that the children feel they must give everything to “make 
it up’ to father and mother. So one sees a masterful 
though invalid old woman centering her attention upon her 
aches and pains in order to keep by her side a dutiful 
daughter or son. The man of thirty who lavishes tender- 
mess on a frail little mother shows indeed a beautiful 
spirit of devotion and gratitude. If his ability is so limited 
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that he cannot undertake the support of a newly founded 
family in addition, the sacrifice may be justified. But what 
shall we say of the financially successful man who allows 
his relation to his mother to remain so much that of an 
infant that he is completely satisfied to enjoy her adoring 
affection instead of passing on to the world through his 
own children the mental and physical vigor with which 
she endowed him? : : 

Sometimes it is a father who demands as his patriarchal 
right the complete sacrifice of the daughter’s contribution 
Peto ‘present and future society. Oftentimes both parents 
unite in making it so difficult that the daughter has not 
the courage equal to the strain to leave them and give her 
talent to the world. If that talent could be used. in some 


place no longer than a day’s journey from the old home, \. 


the parents might consider it. But when a talent for 
- janguages and a zeal for finding the neediest combine to 
call her to China or Africa, the parents bring to bear unfair 
pressure to stifie the call. 


Farture or Love THroucH Poverty or LUE 


Back of the selfishness in this point of view is a deeper- 
lying reason. These parents have not life enough in 
themselves to feel it possible even to exist independently 
of their children. It was love that, through the years, made 
them give themselves so unstintedly; but it was not the 
completest kind of love. There is probably not a neighbor- 
hood in the world which does not show in the life of some 
father and mother the proof that it is possible to have a 
larger love than this. It is not a matter that depends on 
the education of the schools or on opportunity for stimu- 
lating contact with interesting people, though all these help 
to fill the life and make it complete; it is the inner spring 
of “life more abundant,” which grows by giving and never 
shrinks or fails. Only those parents love completely who 
have enough religion so that God fills all their needs, while 
as for their desires they have too wide sympathies to be 
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selfish. " Such parents can let go of any possession or of 
fection that the world’s need: demands. 


: THE CHURCH AND PARENTHOOD 


“This indicates that’ parents have a need of the church: 
and the spiritual. nourishment it offers which is more in- 
clusive than the need for help and codperation in the re- 
ligious training of their children. The parents themselves 
must live in the truest sense, and life includes the future 
as well as the present. The greatest heritage any parents 
can give their children is the continuous experience with 
human lives planned and carried out definitely in relation 
to God’s purpose. 

A great opportunity of the church, as yet little used, has 
to do with this planning of the whole of life. The best care 
and training will never be possible until every child comes 


into the world as a result.of careful, prayerful intention. 


We face the present facts that vast numbers of children 
now enter life unwanted and resented, as the result of 
selfish physical gratification. Other vast numbers are wel- 
come enough, perhaps, but their coming is taken as part 
of the routine or the accident of married life. For so long 
there has prevailed an attitude as unchristian as it is false 
—that there is something vulgar and obscene about the 
creative function—that people have not talked about the 
most essential facts, and thousands of parents have never 
realized the dignity and sacredness of their partnership 
with God in the creation of human life. What but the 
Christian Church can place the use of the reproductive 
function on the’ right plane in the people’s thinking? 

The result of false and unworthy silence and ignorance 
has been.shown during the war. The United States found 
a very low condition of physical development among the 
drafted men, while Holland’s men had the highest physical 
development of any country in the-world. This was not 
mere chance. Holland has for years maintained maternity 
clinics in which trained experts have given information 
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concerning both the care of babies and expectant mothers, 
--and the control of the creative function. It has gone on 
the principle that quality, not mere quantity, was the na- 


tion’s need in its population and has taught that parents 


should take into account the state of the mother’s health 


‘and the economic possibility of taking proper care of more 


children before adding to the family. In our country both. 


- the Federal and State laws have made it a crime for even 


trained physicians to give information concerning the moral 


and healthful ways to limit the size of one’s family. The 
--result has been, on the one hand, the tragedy of sick babies, 
the crime of abortion, dying mothers, and overburdened 


' fathers; on the other, selfish childlessness, which has dried 


up the springs of affection between husbands and wives, 
and deprived them and the world of the great blessing of 


healthy, happy, intelligent children. - 


One step toward securing a more intelligent public 
opinion is to read and circulate the excellent material avail- 


_able on sex education. People will not be afraid to do what 


-is needed when they have clean, scientific knowledge. An- . 


other benefit will. be the encouragement of earlier mar- 
riages among our finest young people whose preparation 
for their professions has drained their financial resources. 


_ Knowledge alone will not produce moral lives, but moral 


enthusiasm must have a basis of knowledge that can 


_ separate the spiritual value of tenderness and affection 
from its needless accompaniment of ee tes and uncon- 
iat gratification. 


“To SAVE LIFE OR TO Destroy?” 


In our national housekeeping budget in 1920 the largest 
item is for war, past, present, and future: 92.83 per cent; 
for general federal “housekeeping” expenses, 3.19 per cent; 
and for governmental: “repairs,” 2.97 per cent. The De- 


partments of Agriculture, Mines, Geological Survey, Labor, 


Women’s and Children’s Bureau, and Public Health had all 
together only a small fraction more than 1 per cent, of 
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which .07 per cent goes to public health, .13 per cent for 
our entire educational system, and one half of .01 per cent is 
spent on the Women’s and Children’s Bureau, with more 
than six tenths of the 1 per cent going to agriculture, 
while the remainder is distributed among a number of 
other bureaus. That is, the amount spent in teaching 
farmers how to breed better livestock and get rid of insect 
pests threatening their crops or know what crops to raise 
on their soil, little as it was in comparison to the war cost 
or to its importance, was nine times as much as was spent 
on public health, five times as much as on education, and 
125 times as much as went to insuring for the nation better 
babies and the prevention of unnecessary deaths of both 
mothers and babies. ; 

It is neither American nor Christian to sit back and find 
fault with the government and what “it” does or does not 
do. What was spent in 1920 reflects pretty accurately what 
the men and women of our country thought important. If 
we as Christians really think that human life is worth 
more than anything else in the world, we as the church 
will teach and train the public to think so too. In no other 
way than as a Christian Church can we so surely help 
people to realize the holiness of procreation and the need 
of understanding its laws, which are the laws of God. 


Krepine Lirzr ABUNDANT 


The most important issues of life are, after all, insured 
by simple and commonplace acts. The parents’ duty to 
themselves includes at least these factors: keeping physi- 
cally fit; keeping their minds vigorously alive; functioning 
outside the home as active Christian citizens and geod 
neighbors; being and living as friends, not only with their 
children but with their equals in age and ability; a vital 
companionship with God that shall invigorate for the strain 
of everyday living and hold through the great crises of 
sorrow or renunciation, The means include such obvious 
and simple habits as providing nourishing and digestible 
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food; planning pleasant and regular meals at which worry 
is banished; getting sufficient sleep; amusement and out- 
door life with the family and with others; keeping a reso- 
lute adherence to a schedule that includes music, books, and 
outside affairs; daily feeding of the springs of spiritual 
life through prayer; and regular participation in the re- 
ligious activities of the church. 

Lives that are thus nourished have abundant vitality to 
meet the needs of their children during the years of grow- 
ing and to continue to live, richly and fully, when the time 
of independence and separation comes. With such parents 
and children there is no question as to which shall be sacri- 
ficed to the others’ needs, for in these families life is truly 
multiplied to the world’s needs. If their greatest good de- 
mands that they work the width. of the world apart, yet is 
their family comradeship unbroken; for truly their “fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” 
who loves the whole world. 


For Strupy anp Discussion 


1. If you could choose your own parents, what qualifi- 
eations would you demand? 
2. What part of your own education has helped you most 
to become good parents? 
3. What are you doing to fit yourselves to be better 
parents? 
Books To ReaD 


Parenthood and Race Culture, Saleeby. 

Sez Education, Bigelow. 

Books om the devotional life, such as The Meaning of 
Prayer, The Meaning of Faith, and The Meaning of Service, 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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